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PREFACE 


My reason for writing about the Lassen Volcano at this time 
is that there is need for such a work. Need, because there are many 
persons visiting the park who have heard but little about the volcano, 
and perhaps that little wrong. They all ask many questions about 
the volcano, and they hear various stories from different parties, and 
as there is so much that needs to be said about the volcano that the 
tourist goes away with only a vague idea of what has occurred even 
though he may have visited every section of the Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park. 

So far as I know, there are at present no books on sale around 
the park that will furnish the sightseer with the information desired. 
And as I have a fund of first hand information, and a large number 
of photographs, I feel that it is a duty I owe to the inquiring public 
to write a book in a clear and truthful manner which will answer a 
great number of the questions which the sightseer wants to know. 
It will be my aim, therefore, to tell what I know about the volcanic 
activity around the Lassen Peak region and then illustrate it with 
photographs. This, I believe, will give the sightseer a clearer idea of 
what has occurred than could be done in any other way. 

Some people tell me that we should not tell all we know 
about the Lassen Volcano, for it will scare people away. That may 
be true in a few isolated cases, but on the other hand, if we should 
misrepresent it and say that it was less than it really is, there would 
be as many others who would pass it up and think it not worth while 
to visit the Lassen park at all. Therefore I propose to tell things ex- 
actly as they are as nearly as possible, although there are many 
things that might be said about the volcano that are difficult to de- 
scribe, they must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

In 1914, during the period of Lassen’s greatest activity, I 
climbed to the top of Lassen Peak six times that summer taking pic- 
tures, and while I realized that if the mountain should blow off while 
I was looking into the yawning chasm and taking pictures of the 
crater, I would not be here to tell the tale. But for all that I never 


experienced the feeling of fear. For I was there to take pictures, 
and the pictures were the principal object of my thoughts. But 
now, when the volcano has subsided into quiesence, I can see no rea- 
son why any one should be in any danger of visiting the Lassen Peak 
region, or of looking into the crater, for there is no likelihood of an 
explosive eruption at this time. 


I am indebted, first of all, to Professor J. 8. Diller, of the 
United States Geological Survey, and also to Dr. Arthur L. Day, of 
the Geophysical Laboratory at Washington, D. C. I accompanied 
Professor Diller on several occasions in his visits to the Lassen Peak 
region, and he made his home with us when on our side of the moun- 
tain. Dr. Day also made his home with us on one of his visits to the 
Lassen Peak region. 


Drs. Arthur L. Day and E. T. Allen have written an elabo- 
rate book on “THE VOLCANIC ACTIVITY AND HOT SPRINGS 
OF LASSEN PEAK.” And, while their work is designed for the 
scientific, it will also be enjoyed by the lay reader. The book is pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Institute of Washington, D. C. 


Professor Diller has written several brief histories and bul- 
letins on the geological studies around the Lassen Peak region, while 
Dr. Day and E. T. Allen, the physical and chemical phenomena. 


We are indebted to the Forest Service in reporting the many 
outbreaks of Lassen Peak; for without their aid we would not know 
when the eruptions occurred, since Lassen Peak cannot be seen from 
Viola on account of the forest trees. Their telephone calls were of 
very great assistance. 


We are also indebted to Mr. M. E. Dittmar, “Father of the 
Lassen Park.” It was Mr. Dittmar who got up a petition and sent it 
to Hon. John K. Raker, asking him to introduce a bill in Congress for 
the establishment of the Lassen National Park. Mr. Dittmar has 
worked harder than all the rest of us put together to get the park 
established, and to get appropriations for its maintenance and devel- 
opment. During his four years’ advertising campaign as Secretary- 
Manager of the Lassen Volcanic National Park association, he and 
I have been closely associated and to our mutual benefit. 


We are also indebted to our many friend photographers who 
have loaned us their photographs for this work. Credit will be duly 
acknowledged for them in the body of the work. 


INTRODUCTION 


Lassen Peak is named after Peter Lassen, the sturdy pio- 
neer who guided many an early settler to the sunny lands of the Sac- 
ramento Valley. The old pioneer is buried in a lonely grave in Lassen 
county. An attractively designed monument 30 miles from the peak 
marks his final resting place, but the greater and more enduring 
monument are the county and peak named in his honor by a grateful 
people. The snow-capped Lassen Peak has piloted many an emigrant 
to the mountain pass. 


In the early days of the Pacific railroad surveys some pious 
monk called the peak St. Joseph’s Mountain, but the names Lassen’s 
Peak and Lassen’s Butte soon came into general use. Whitney has 
shown the inappropriateness of the French name, which, translated, 
exactly means knoll. As Lassen never owned the mountain, in later 
years the possessive form of the mountain was dropped. 


If we look up the early history of Lassen’s latest volcanic 
activity, we find that it was usually called “Mount Lassen.” In fact, 
I hardly ever heard it called Lassen Peak until Professor Diller came 
on the scene and insisted that we call the mountain by its geograph- 
ical name—Lassen Peak. So in quoting some of the early newspaper 
accounts of Lassen’s activity in which Mount Lassen is used instead 
of the proper name, I have copied verbatim, but in my own writing, 
I always use the proper name—Lassen Peak. 


In writing this work on the Lassen Volcano, we will consider 
the subject chiefly from the phenomenal standpoint; and anything 
aside from this we need but merely mention; while the larger work 
I will leave to another author who will some day, I presume, write a 
history of the Lassen Volcanic National Park. 
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It was on Memorial Day, May 30, 1914, that Lassen Peak 
broke out into an active volcano. 


This was not the first time that Lassen Peak was an active 
volcano, for the old crater at the top of the mountain indicates that 
in ages past this old peak had thrown out fire and smoke and lava, 
filling the country with debris for miles around. 


Nor was Lassen Peak alone in this; for all that group of 
mountains has been thrown up by volcanic action. The first of these 
was farther west; of which Brokeoff mountain forms the western 
rim, was the original volcano, the northwestern wall of which is 
washed away into Hollingsworth Flat, more recently called: “Broke- 
off Meadows.” Next came Lassen Peak, and later still, those craggy 
peaks north of Lassen, recently called Chaos Crags. There are two 
saucer craters at the south end of these crags, and a large crater 
three hundred feet deep at their north end, to show where the last 
eruptions occurred. More recent still is Cinder Cone, ten miles north- 
east of Lassen, a cinder mound 700 feet high above the surrounding 
plain, with a crater in its top, and a huge mass of rocks a hundred 
feet deep or so extending south and east from the cone. These lava 
rocks there show all the colors of the rainbow, and where the rocks 
for a mile or more toward the south are crumbling away from ero- 
sion forms a rainbow colored sand which is very beautiful to behold. 
Many other hills within sight of Lassen have saucers in their tops 
showing that they were volcanoes in ages past. In fact, we are in- 
formed by Professor J. S. Diller, of the U. S. Geological Survey, that 
we have here the largest volcanic area in the world, extending north 
into Alaska, and east to the Yellowstone National Park. 


Saturday, May 30, 1914. The first outbreak of the volcano 
occurred at 5 p.m. This was witnessed by Bert McKensie, of Ches- 
ter, who was looking directly at it when it occurred. Forest Ranger 
Harvey Abbey investigated it Sunday, May 31. 


Forest Supervisor Rushing sent the following report to the 
Courier Free Press at Redding: “Mt. Lassen is in eruption from a 
new crater on the north slope close to the summit. The new crater 
is 25 feet wide, and 44 feet long, with deep fissures radiating in all 
directions. Lava and ashes shot up from the depths cover an area 
200 feet in diameter, to a depth varying from a foot to two feet. The 
new volcano is in eruption today, greater volumes of smoke and 
steam arising above the old sentinel peak than yesterday.” 
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The Forest Service lines connect at Viola, so we received a 
telephone Saturday evening, and the next day, Sunday, several par- 
ties, including myself, went to Manzanita Lake. My letter to the 
Courier Free Press is in part as follows: 

“VIOLA, June 1. At about 4:30 last Saturday afternoon 
Mount Lassen was seen to belch out a huge mass of smoke. There 
is a basin or crater in the top of the mountain and there is where the 
eruption took place. The next day, Sunday, the mountain was still 
smoking, but not so much as was seen the day before. Then again 
this Monday morning at about 8 o’clock another cloud of smoke went 


up, something like an explosion, or puff, and since then Mount Las- 
sen has been a genuine active volcano. 


“The smoke may be seen from all over the country; from 
Mineral, Viola, Lost Camp, Hat Creek, and in fact, if the weather 
were clear, we do not see any reason why it cannot be seen from all 
over the Sacramento valley, wherever the mountain is visible, since 
the volume of smoke is sufficient to be seen at long range. * * * This 
last blowout which occurred this (Monday) morning, undoubtedly 
made the rent much larger. Mud seems to have been the principal 
thing blown out, so Mr. Abbey reports, and some of this has rolled 
down the side of the mountain which has made the snow black in 
some places. Two photographs, one taken yesterday and the other 
today, show that the snow was much darker today than it was yes- 
terday, as the wind blew the smoke down the side of the mountain, 
and the smoke has darkened the snow in the direction followed by 
the smoke. 


“A party from Viola went up to Manzanita Lake yesterday, 
(Sunday) and again today to take a peep at the mountain and get 
some photographs. Yesterday the wind was blowing the smoke 
away so it could not be seen to any advantage from the lake; but 
today the wind was from the southwest which blew the smoke down 
the northeast side of the mountain so we had a fine view of it. But 
the smoke in white clouds, while plainly seen with the eye does not 
show up well in a photograph, and it is so in this case. Our picture, 
which accompanies this letter, shows the darkened snow on the north- 
east and northwest sides of the mountain, but the smoke itself blends 
in with the sky along the divide between Lassen Peak and Chaos 
Crags, so it is not very plainly seen in the picture.” 


My letter to the Courier Free Press under date of June 5, 
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follows: “A party from Viola went to the top of Lassen Peak yes- 
terday, (Thursday, June 4) to get some pictures of the crater, Clar- 
ence Kimball accompanied me. We had heard that a moving picture 
outfit was on the way up there, so we thought this a good time to 
go. We went as far as Manzanita Lake with an auto, and from there 
we took the trail on foot. On the north side of Lassen Peak we found 
some red snow. Considerable red snow is to be found on the west 
side of the Peak. Red snow is to be found in only a few places in the 
United States—on Mount Shasta, Mount Hood, and possibly a few 
other places. It is quite common in the Arctic regions however. The 
red color is due to a small animalcule that lives in the snow, which 
gives the snow a blood red color. 

“Tt took us about an hour and a half to reach the top of the 
divide between Lassen Peak and Chaos Crags, and about two hours 
to climb from there to the top of the Peak, a distance of perhaps 
three-fourth of a mile but the climb is very steep and difficult. 


Fig. 2. NEW CRATER IN THE TOP OF LASSEN PEAK, JUNE 4, 1914. Photo Loomis. 
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“When we reached the top of the mountain we found eight 
other men there taking pictures for the newspapers. A Chronicle 
staff artist, but no moving picture outfit was there. The weather 
was cloudy, and before we left a dense fog settled down on the top 
of the mountain. This interfered with our picture taking, to some 
extent, but we had made three exposures before the fog appeared, 
and one of these was very choice. 

“The original Crater in the top of Lassen Peak is something 
more than a quarter of a mile across, with four high hills around the 
border on the old crater rim. On the south side is a bank of snow 
ten or fifteen feet deep, a hundred yards across either way, and be- 
low is a pond of water at the bottom of the old crater. This pond is 
frozen over; but neither the pond of water or the bank of snow is 
much discolored as yet from the recent eruptions. 

“The new crater is north of the pond of water about a hun- 
dred yards, being well to the north side of the original crater. The 
hole recently blown out is perhaps 150 feet long by forty feet wide 
in the widest place, while in the narrowest places it is only a few feet 
wide. This gives the appearance of being three holes, yet these are 
all connected to some extent. 


“The smoke had died down at the time when we were there, 
so it could not be seen from the valley below on the west side, as 
what little smoke there was was going toward the southeast. Only 
the evening before, however, it presented a fine view from the Viola 
section. 

“All the rocks and mud thrown out of the new crater landed 
inside the original crater rim a short distance below, south from 
where the recent hole has been blown out. Some steam and sulphur 
fumes were coming out of the hole, and our picture, which accom- 
panies this letter, gives a very clear impression of it. 


“On the sides of the Peak the ashes have settled on the snow, 
rendering it very dark in places, and in some places it is quite black, 
so that the snow cannot be seen. Near the crater the ashes are half 
bootleg deep, but after we got over to the side of the mountain we 
did not see any places where it was more than about half an inch 
deep. The ashes are a blue grey color, almost like Portland cement 
in fineness and appearance when dry, but they turn to almost black 
when wet.” 

On June 9, having heard that Lassen Peak had another erup- 
tion the evening before (Monday) at 4:30, a party of three—G. R. 
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Milford, J. A. Newton and myself—went to Lassen to get some pic- 
tures. We had just had a good rain with light snow two days before, 
but it was mostly gone even on the high mountains. With plenty of 
nails in our shoes to keep from slipping, we found it better walking 
on the snow than the rocky ground. 

It was our intention to go to the top of the mountain to get 
some views of the crater, as the steam was coming out much more 
abundantly than formerly. It seemed to be increasing in volume all 
the time. 

When we reached the top of the divide between Lassen Peak 
and Chaos Crags, we stopped to take a few pictures of the steam 
clouds that were coming out of the crater, and from here also we had 


Fig. 3. TWO VIEWS OF LASSEN IN ERUPTION, the first eruption pictures publish- 
ed. Photos G. R. Milford. 
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a good view of the mountain at close range. This done, we were just 
getting ready to start on for the final climb up the mountain side 
when Mr. Milford said he heard or felt a slight rumbling, and look- 
ing up, he shouted, “Look there!” 

On looking up we saw huge columns of smoke ascending 
from the crater. They ascended probably 500 feet above the moun- 
tain and then drifted away in the direction of the wind toward the 
east. The sight was fearfully grand. The huge clouds of black smoke 
ascending while the borders were lined with innumerable curls of 
sunlit crests which seemed so dense that apparently we could not 
see into them an inch. On the underside of the column of smoke the 
ashes were falling in streaks toward the ground—falling slowly like 
snow or hail. 

To say that we were excited is putting it mildly. We _all be- 
gan talking or shouting at once, and in our haste to get some pic- 
tures of it, I spoiled a plate or two by not focusing properly. Then 
discovering the error, I took another view, pointing the camera up 
as high as the traffic would bear, then I got my first good picture of 
a voleano in eruption. 

On this occasion the eruption lasted for about half an hour, 


Fig. 4. LASSEN IN ERUPTION, JUNE 9, 1914, viewed from the divide between Chaos 
Crags and Lassen Peak. Copyrighted. Photo Loomis 
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while on former occasions they were usually over in a few minutes. 
These eruptions seemed to be getting more voluminous with each 
recurrence, and in writing to the Courier Free Press I ventured 
the opinion that if these continued to increase, we may look for 
something serious later on. 

In about half an hour the volcano was sending out only steam 
clouds in about the same volume as it was before this eruption be- 
gan. It seemed queer to us that the voleano should so soon subside 
into a mild geyser again after sending out such large volumes of 
black smoke. 

Our pictures made, we beat it for Viola. Then Mr. Milford 
hit the high places in the road toward Redding. On reaching Red- 
ding, he had his films developed and soon his pictures were speeding 
on the way to some newspapers. His series of five pictures were 
published in The San Francisco Examiner, and these, I believe, were 
the first pictures of the volcano that were published. My picture 
was a good one, but the mails at Viola were slow, and for this reason 
my picture received no attention. 

Then the idea occurred to me that I should get a series of 
pictures, all of one eruption, which would show the progress of the 
eruption from beginning to end. Accordingly, we selected a place by 
the side of the road in the manzanita thicket, a short distance west 
from Manzanita Lake. What followed is best expressed in a letter 
which I wrote to the University of California in answer to an inquiry 
about the particulars of this eruption, under date of July 13, 1924: 

“Mr. B. S. Holway, Berkeley, California. 

“Dear Sir:—Yours of the 3rd inst. is just received, in which 
you ask me to say a few words in regard to the eruption of Mt. Las- 
sen. It affords me pleasure to comply with your request, as I know 
the information will be used for educational purposes. 

“Viola is situated about ten miles west of Mt. Lassen, and 
as I have climbed to the top of Mt. Lassen three times since the first 
eruption on May 30, I am fairly familiar with the conditions as they 
exist there. 

“We had been camped on the road two days, Mrs. Loomis 
and I, waiting for an eruption to occur, with the camera focused and 
trained on the mountain all ready to begin taking pictures at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Mrs. Loomis enjoys landscape painting, and to get 
the colors properly it was necessary for her to witness an eruption. 
At about 9:45 Sunday morning, June 14, our vigilance was rewarded 
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Set 


Fig. 5. SIX SUCCESSIVE VIEWS OF THE ERUPTION OF JUNE 14, 1914, copyrighted. 


Photo Loomis. 
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with success. I saw the smoke ascending from the crater the mo- 
ment the eruption began. I ran to the camera, put in a plate holder 
and exposed, getting what we call photo No. 1. Then I changed the 
plate holder and exposed again as quickly as possible, getting photo 
No. 2. At this time a wonderful phenomena occurred. The heavy 
ashes contained in the column of smoke, its momentum being spent, 
began falling down and flowing down the sides of the mountain, then 
rolling up in immense clouds of black smoke. This is slightly notice- 
able in photo No. 2. At this juncture I exposed again, getting photo 
No. 3. The wind was from the southwest which blew the smoke to 
the left from my position and away from the top of the peak; then 
another cloud shot upward, when I exposed again, getting photo No. 
4, These clouds of black smoke were so dense that they seemed to 
stand up like a mountain of granite in a solid mass. The sight was 
fearfully grand. The cloud was moving rapidly toward the north, 
when I soon got No. 5. These five photos were taken with a tele- 
photo lens, 14 inch focus, and later, when the cloud of smoke was all 
spread out, I got photo No. 6, this being made with the combined lens 
with 8% inch focus, and the size of the plate being 614x814. 

“This eruption of June 14th was the eleventh eruption, and 
the time between photos No. 1 and No. 6 was about twenty minutes. 
These eruptions sometimes appear as a puff of smoke and ashes, and 
at other times they continue for about half an hour. The distance 
from my view point to the top of Lassen Peak is a trifle over six 
miles. 

“But in the midst of my enthusiasm in making the pictures 
I could not help thinking of those men who I knew must be near the 
mountain. Were they safe? Mr. R. E. Phelps and his mill crew, ten 
men in all, were camped at Manzanita Lake the night before. They 
struck camp early in the morning to climb the mountain to look at 
the crater. They went up on the north side right under where the 
heaviest smoke and ashes fell. Another party of five men also left 
the lake at 8 o’clock on the same mission. Mr. Phelps’ party had just 
reached the rim of the old crater and sat down to rest a short time, 
watching the smoke from the crater when the eruption began. With- 
out any warning, or explosion that could be heard, a huge column of 
black smoke shot upward with a roar, such as would be caused by a 
rushing mighty wind, and in an instant the air was filled with smoke, 
ashes and flying rocks from the crater. They all ran for their lives. 
Mr. Phelps hid under an overhanging rock, which sheltered him from 
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the rocks which brushed past him as they fell. Lance Graham was a 
few feet away when he was struck by a flying rock, which cut a 
great gash in his shoulder and broke his color bone. He was left on 
the mountain for dead, for a time, but was afterward removed with 
great difficulty, and is now recovered. Jimmy Riggins, another of 
the party, ran down the mountain and, coming to a snowdrift, slid 
down the mountain like a shot. The cloud of smoke kept pace with 
him, and the rocks from the crater came rolling down the mountain 
with a hum, and when he reached the bottom of the snow drift he 
found a clump of bushes, and, diving into it, buried his face in the 
snow to keep out the blinding smoke and ashes. The smoke is de- 


Fig. 6. CRATER OF LASSEN PEAK, JUNE 20, 1914, LOOKING NORTH. Notice the 

snow in the foreground is black from volcanic ash, and covered with rocks, indicating 

the rocks were cold when thrown from the crater. Notice steam coming from west end 

of crater. The light streak below the snow is the bottom of the old crater, and termin- 

ates in the western notch at the lower left corner of the picture, through which the new 
lava ran after the great eruptions of May, 1915. Photo Loomis. 
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scribed as causing the blackest darkness, black as the darkest night. 
If it had lasted much longer some of them would have been smothered. 

“One peculiarity is that all the rocks and ashes were cold, or 
only luke warm. Had they been hot these men would have been 
burned to death. Later I learned also that rocks which fell on the 
snowdrift inside the south rim of the crater were still lying on top of 
the snow where they fell. The snow being frozen very hard when 
they fell, but they would have melted their way to the bottom had 
they been hot. This snowdrift is about 600 feet south of the new cra- 
ter and there was probably a thousand rocks lying on top of the snow 
where they fell. This snow was covered with about three inches of 
ashes, which turn black when wet. It is seen in the foreground in 
my photo of the crater.” 

Our pictures taken we rushed to Viola and developed the 
plates, then I rushed to Redding to the Valentine Studio, when we 
got off four sets of pictures for the newspapers that same evening. 
It is certainly a wonderful series of photographs. They have been 
published in many of the leading newspapers and magazines, and 
through these they have been sent all over the world. They are in 
use in several universities and schools, and are now being printed in 
various kinds of books. 


Fig. 7. ERUPTION OF LASSEN PEAK, VIEWED FROM VOLTA, NEAR MANTON. 
This view makes a very pretty magazine heading. Photo R. S. Ballou. 
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Mrs. Loomis did make an oil painting of one of this series, 
“Mt. Lassen in Eruption,” and it was on exhibition at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco, and is now in the Memorial Mu- 
seum in Golden Gate Park. 


“LANCE GRAHAM TELLS HOW IT FEELS TO 
BE HIT BY AN ACTIVE VOLCANO” 


“Paralyzed, He Was Unable to Tell R. E. Phelps and F. A. Tipple He 
Was Not Dead, As They Supposed When They 
Dragged Him Away From Fiery Inferno” 


(From the Shasta Courier) 

“Lance Graham, the most seriously injured of the party of 
daring explorers who were caught Sunday morning in the eleventh 
eruption of Mt. Lassen, is resting comfortably in the St. Caroline 
hospital. He is the only man who ever looked into the crater of an 
active voleano five minutes before the eruption and lived to tell 
the tale. 

“When seen by a Courier Free Press reporter Tuesday morn- 
ing, Mr. Graham said: ‘Our party, consisting of F. A. Tipple, R. E. 
Phelps and myself, prompted by curiosity pure and simple, left Man- 
zanita Lake early Sunday morning for the purpose of viewing the 
crater at close range. The ascent of the mountain was a strenuous 
task, as in places the snow was very deep. Where there was no snow 
the side of the mountain was so rough and jagged that we reached 
the summit with great difficulty. 

““As we stood on the rim of the crater looking into the ir- 
regular great cavity, the three of us became nervous. I climbed a 
higher point than the others. Perched on a high rock, I was seized 
with a premonition of the impending danger, and my one impulse 
was to get away. Somebody suggested that we “beat it.” I was en- 
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tirely agreeable to this, but for some unknown reason, though the 
others started down the mountain at once, I remained behind for 
about three minutes. 


= 


MTLASSEN CRATER. 


Fig. 8. THE CRATER, SHOWING DEEP HOLE, LOOKING NORTHWEST. Notice the 
snow in foreground is black from the volcanic ash. Photo Hampton. 


““Just as I turned to leave the crater’s rim, there was a puff 
of blue smoke, followed by a tongue of red flame that resembled the 
discharge of an old fashioned cannon. My impression is that there 
was a dull rumble accompanying this outbreak, but of this I am not 
certain. I started to pick my way down the mountain, but in a trice 
I was enveloped in a cloud of smoke, while a perfect hail of small vol- 
canic bombs and cinders beat down upon me. Then I was struck by 
a stone about twice the size of my fist and felled me to the ground. 

““My senses gradually left me and I seemed to be floating 
out into space where all was peaceful and calm. I have no idea of 
how long I lay on the mountain side, but I was conscious of the fact 
that my companions had left me for dead. I was paralyzed; at least my 
vocal organs refused to respond to my efforts to articulate. When 
the eruption was over and the atmosphere cleared, my companions 
made a search for me, finding me completely covered with ashes and 
cinders. They started to carry my supposed dead body down the 
mountain. 
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““At this time I was fully aware of what they were doing 
and of the fact that they thought me dead. I cannot explain this, 
but it seemed to me that I was for the time being a disembodied 
spirit, viewing its own body from another sphere of existence.’ 


“Mr. Graham is thirty years of age and a splendid type of 
manhood that the great outdoors develops * * * He was born at Man- 


ton, Tehama county, and has always lived within sight of the crater 
that so nearly snuffed out his 
life.” 

The Courier Free Press 
says editorially: “Professor 
Diller, geologist for the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey, 
arrived in Redding Thursday 
evening, coming direct from 
Vancouver’ B. C., where he 
was when he received orders 
from Washington to proceed 
to Lassen Peak and make a re- 
port on the eruptions. He has 
orders to prepare a bulletin 
for the press of the country 
giving the exact status of the 
voleano and what may be ex- 
pected from it. The bulletin 
will be issued from Washing- 
ton. 
this morning for Manzanita 
Lake, where he will establish 
his headquarters at a safe dis- 
tance of five miles from the 
crater. He is the guest for 
the day of G. R. Milford, 


“Professor Diller left 
Fig. 9. SHOWING BOTTOM OF CRATER, WITH STEAM AT THE FARTHER END. 
Photo Hampton. 
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superintendent of the Northern California Power Company, who 
directed from the Volta power house that the company’s automobile 
should convey him to Manzanita Lake. 

“Professor Diller made his first visit to the crater of Las- 
sen Peak in 1883. Since then he has made the ascent several times 
and, as is well known, made an exhaustive study of the volcanic re- 
gion. His report published in the nineties to the United States gov- 
ernment is a geological classic. 

“Professor Diller in Redding Thursday for the first time 
saw photographs of the recent eruptions. 

“‘T am amazed,’ he said, as he looked upon the series taken 
by G. R. Milford of the eruption of June 9, and by B. F. Loomis of 
the eruption of Sunday morning, June 14. ‘The story was not half 
told to me in the accounts I saw in the newspapers to the northward. 
I was disposed to doubt the newspaper accounts. These pictures are 
a revelation.’ 

“The geologist is along in years. Grey hairs are thick. He 
is a much older man than when he made his first study of Lassen 
peak in 1883. ‘I was a good climber then,’ he said Friday morning, 
‘but I can climb pretty good yet. I will go close to the top this time,’ 
adding the proviso that he would be cautious and not endanger his life. 


“Professor Diller said that he wanted complete files of the 


Fig. 10. ERUPTION OF LASSEN PEAK, viewed 
from Lost Camp. Photo R. L. Fillmore. 
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Redding papers published since May 30, as they would contain first 
hand information of the recent eruptions. He said the department 
valued newspaper accounts coming from close to the scene. They 
were of great service when it came to writing up the history of the 
stirring geological event. The Courier Free Press has already placed 
at his disposal every line that has been published about the volcano 
since June 1, when the paper announced ‘Mount Lassen Is in Erup- 
tion and There Is No Mistake About That.’ 

“The distinguished geologist is by no means a stranger to 
Redding. He has been a frequent visitor in recent years, particular- 
ly when he was in charge of certain features of the geological sur- 
vey of the Weaverville and Redding quadrangles. He is well ac- 
quainted with such mining men as M. E. Dittmar and 8. D. Furber. 
He has visited the Heroult smelter and studied the method of smelt- 
ing ore by electricity. Professor Diller is familiar with the geogra- 
phy of the Lassen Peak region and remembers the names and loca- 
tions of every creek or spring in the district.” 

Instead of going to Manzanita Lake as formerly planned, 
Mr. Diller remained at McComber Lake that evening, and the next 
morning, Mr. Milford and Mr. Newton came to Viola with him, and 
from there Mr. Milford returned to Volta, while Mr. Newton and I 
accompanied Mr. Diller to Lassen Peak. The professor made his 
home with us all the time he was there on his first visit to the voleano. 

On June 23—Professor J. S. Diller, who is connected with 
the United States Geological Survey, Mr. J. A. Newton and myself 
took a trip to Lassen Peak. Mr. Diller came to make a report on the 
activities of Lassen Peak. He seemed to have no right to say any- 
thing for publication, but sent in his report to the Geological Sur- 
vey at Washington, when a bulletin would be sent out to all the pa- 
pers at once, which prevented any particular newspaper from get- 
ting a “scoop.” This worked a disadvantage to us, as we wanted to 
know his opinion on various matters, and generally he gave us quite 
a bit of information in a general way, but he was not so open mind- 
ed as I think he would like to have been. Therefore I can give only 
an independent opinion based upon my own observations, and such 
knowledge as I have gained from various sources. 

We went to Manzanita Lake in an auto, and from there we 
took the trail on foot. The wind was from the southwest, so we went 
up Manzanita Creek a long way to be on the windward side, so we 
would not be sufficated in case an eruption occurred. We then climb- 
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ed the mountain from the southwest side, reaching the top at about 
2p.m. I took a photograph of the crater from two different points. 
After Mr. Diller had made his observations we returned by a shorter 
route. 


We found the crater much larger than formerly. In fact, 
it was getting larger with each succeeding eruption. I did not make 
any measurements, but it was probably 400 feet long. Some smoke 
was issuing from the crater, but not very much. The snow bank on 
the south side from where we took the photograph, was covered with 
about three inches of ashes which turns black when wet, and an 
abundance of rocks lying on the snowdrift which had been thrown 
out of the crater. 


There was real danger in going up there, as those rocks had 
been thrown two or three hundred yards, and some of them weigh- 
ing ten, twenty, fifty and a hundred pounds. These were to be found 
all over the snowdrift a few feet apart, while at the bottom of the 
crater the debris was several feet deep. The hole had now reached 
the northwest rim of the original crater, and nearly to the south- 
east rim. 

The ashes from the crater have blackened the snow on near- 
ly all sides of the Peak, to some extent, but mostly on the east side, 
as the wind usually blew that way. On the north side it extended 
down to the foot of the Peak, but not much below the timber line. 
It was considerably heavier on Lost Creek and Hat Creek. 

At Lost Camp they were obliged to dig a well, as the water 
in the creek was so full of ashes it was not fit for use. The Hat Creek 
water was affected to some extent, but not so much as it was farther 
away. Some ashes settled on the grass, and it was believed by some 
that this would damage the feed, but it did not seem to do any harm 
to the stock. Very little ash was to be found in the Manzanita Creek 
section, as most of the smoke went farther toward the east. 

It was not anticipated that the voleano would do any harm, 
other than throwing out ashes, steam and smoke. Of course, if any 
one should go up there when the mountain was blowing off then 
there would be great danger, but it seemed to be harmless at a 
distance. 


It was amusing to read of some of the extravagant things 
some papers printed about our voleano. One prominent paper said 
there were three distince craters, while there was then only one, and 


— - 
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there had been no more up to that time. Some of their pictures 
never saw a camera, but they were the product of an active imagi- 
nation by those who never saw the mountain. A few others also 
seemed to think that the small dam at Manzanita Lake, and also the 
making of the artificial lake Almanor had something to do with the 
eruptions of Lassen Peak. This was on the hypothesis that this wa- 
ter would find its way into the subterranian caverns and thus start 
the voleano to working again. This extra amounts of water held on 
the surface of the earth may possibly had something to do with it, 
but I believe it is the opinion of scientists that this was merely a 
coincidence. 


Fig. 11. VIEW OF THE TOP OF LASSEN, LOOKING SOUTH, showing crater nearby. 

The snow bank, black with ash, and the lookout house on the highest peak at the left. 

Below the snowdrift is the bottom of the old crater which terminates in the notch at the 
right, through which the new lava flowed in the eruptions of 1915. Photo Loomis 


EXPERIENCES NEAR THE CRATER DURING ERUPTIONS 


(From the University of California Publications, Vol. 1, page 312) 

“An interesting series of eruptions occurred June 12, 13, and 
14. On Friday, the 12th, Forest Ranger Abbey and a party of five 
were climbing upward half a mile from the crater, when with a great 
roar the mass of ashes and boulders shot into the sky above. Imme- 
diately stones began to fall about them, and three hundred pound 
boulders began to drop a short distance above and bound down the 
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mountain side toward them. The party ran to shelter behind a point 
of rocks on the ridge. Milton A. Ayres, the San Francisco moving 
picture operator, alone faced the storm. Setting up his machine on 
a boulder, he began to turn the handle. That night he told the story 
of his exepriences at the volcano. 


“We had no warning. The roar and the uprush of the black 
smoke above were simultaneous. The rocks began to fall on the 
mountain side; the gases did not come our way much, as the wind 
drove them to the east, but we got some strong whiffs of sulphur 
smoke. For the same reason little ash fell where we were. 

“Later we went on to the summit, reaching it at 6 p. m., two 
hours after the eruption began. We found the whole mountain top 
strewn with great boulders and heavy ash. No one could have pos- 
sibly lived at the top while the outburst was on. We climbed up to 
the shelter house, where we had expected to spend the night, and 
found it in ruins. Boulders had crushed down through it and splin- 
tered the building into kindling wood.” 

No, the building was not splintered into kindling wood, for 
only a few rocks had punched a few holes through the roof, while 
the house still stood until in October, when it was utterly smashed 
flat with the ground. 


Some newspaper reporters sent in some extravagant reports 
to their papers. Mr. Abbey told me of one who came to Mineral, 
and seeing an eruption, rushed to the telephone and sent in the re- 
port that “The whole top of the mountain is blowed off.” 

Another reporter came to Viola, intending to go to Manza- 
nita Lake, but when he heard that there had been an eruption that 
morning, he was afraid to go any further, but telephoned to his pa- 
per that the mountain had “Filled the country with smoke and cin- 
ders for miles around,” and a lot more junk, when he had never seen 
the mountain at all at close range. 

Professor R. S. Holway, of California’ University, gives 
some interesting information about the crater in the University of 
California Publications in Geography, vol. 1, in which he says: 

“The writer’s observations were made in the interval from 
June 21-29, between which dates no eruption took place. On the 21st 
the mountain was approached from Mineral by way of Soupan 
Springs. During the day a continuous jet of steam was being emit- 
ted from the crater, but the camera failed to show the steam in the 
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view taken from the peak just north of Soupan Springs. This view 
shows the top of Lassen as two minor peaks. On reaching the top 
these two minor peaks seen in perspective from the southwest are 
found to be two much eroded ridges which are undoubtedly rem- 
nants of the ancient crater wall. 


“From June 23 to 25, rainstorms, with snow on the higher 
levels prevented a visit to the crater with any possibility for photo- 
graphic work. On Friday, the 26th, and Sunday, the 28th, the sky 
was clear, and on both these days the actual crater was visited and 
photographed from various points of view. Both trips were made 
from the hotel at Morgan as a base. The ride on horseback to the 
foot of the volcanic cone proper at that time took almost four hours, 
the latter half being over snow from ten to twenty feet deep. The 
new crater has frequently been described as being located on the 
south slope of the north peak. North peak, however, is merely the 
northern portion of the wall of the ancient crater. The relations of 
the new openings of the old voleano are better appreciated by de- 
scribing it as an opening not in the center, but on the north side of 
the old crater. The central depression of the old crater over three 
hundred feet below the remaining points of the old rim. The wall 
of the old crater has been deeply breached both on the east and on 
the west, and the melting snow in the depression now drains west- 
ward, although there is not enough surface water to make any reg- 
ular channel. The volcanic ash or dust from the different eruptions 
has been reported as falling from ten to twenty miles from the peak, 
the amount and direction evidently varying with the wind. Plate 
33, figure 2, shows that the limit of heavy fall of ash not wind-borne 
was quite definitely marked and was probably within a circle of a 
half mile. It was not, however, a uniform circle. In making the 
ascent on June 26, instead of the regular trail a more easterly route 
was taken, leading up the southeasterly ridge directly to the fire 
lookout station. The ridge, which lies in the general direction of the 
longitudinal opening of the crater itself, was found to be much more 
heavily covered with ash than the regular trail. While the main out- 
burst was directly upward in the eruption shown in plate 36, irreg- 
ular streaks of ash such as the one just noted prove that there were 
minor outshoots of volcanic dust in various directions. Reports of 
the distance to which stones were thrown seem to have been based 
upon their being found resting upon the surface of old snow, but the 
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Fig. 12. THE CRATER, OCT. 15, 1914, LOOKING NORTHWEST. Notice the steam 
vent is at the top of the solid rock wall of the old crater rim. Photo Loomis. 
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fact that stones are continually being dislodged from the cliffs by 
ordinary weathering processes andare rolling down the mountain 
side shows the need of additional criteria. To avoid mistaking such 
stones for those thrown through the air by eruption, careful search 
was made on level patches of old snow so located that stones could 
not well roll down upon them. Wherever such level surfaces were 
found there was no evidnce of ejcted stones falling a much greater 
distance than the lookout house. 

“The route taken on June 26 in climbing the last two thou- 
sand feet of Lassen presents some advantages in studying the moun- 
tain in relation to its volcanic activity. To the eastward can be seen 
the lava field of Cinder Cone and some half dozen other cones, some 
of them with craters well preserved. On reaching the narrow ridge 
which leads immediately upward to the fire lookout station, directly 
below to the northward there is seen an area of barren, burnt look- 
ing rocks suggesting a local outpouring of lava in geologic recent 
time. The heavy deposit of recent ash through which one walks for 
the last twenty minutes extends but a moderate distance on either 
side of the ridge, indicating that the route to the top is directly in 
the line of fire of the crater above. Nearing the top the crag upon 
which the Forest Service station is built becomes so steep and rug- 
ged that the final climb is made without any glimpse of what is 
ahead. As the last rocks are scaled and one stands on the few feet 
of space by the little frame building bound down to the crag by wire 
cables there suddenly yawns before the climber the bowl of the an- 
cient crater, and he looks directly into the irregular naked chasm of 
the new vent torn in the opposite slope. It is impossible for a camera 
with its narrow field of view to give correct impressions of the topo- 
graphic conditions of the mountain top. The observer standing upon 
that rocky pinnacle is conscious of the steep slopes behind him and, 
although he narrows his vision to the new crater steaming below, 
he sees subsequently the surrounding ragged edge of the bowl of 
the ancient crater. 


“Descending into the irregular basin, the new vent was 
photographed at close range fram various directions. No apprecia- 
ble change occurred between June 26 and June 28, except the rapid 
disappearance of new snow as a result of the warmer weather. The 
northwesterly end of the new crater was of most interest because of 
the escaping steam. On close approach the sulphur fumes became © 
oppressive and yellow sulphur deposits near the vents were distinct- 
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ly noticeable. The crater was apparently being extended longitudi- 
nally along cracks at either end. The northern wall showed also a 
transverse crack running back from the vent more than a hundred 
feet. The depths of the crater did not seem to be over eighty feet, 
but the continually caving sides suggested that the present bottom 
is but piled up debris. No suggestion could be obtained of the depth 
of the holes from which the steam was escaping. By passing a line 
parallel to the side and some fifty feet the length of the crater on 
June 28 was estimated at something more than four hundred feet. 
This estimate is less than that given by some observers, but agrees 
closely with that made by Mr. Diller on June 20.” 


EVIDENCES OF HEAT 


“Reports that the whole upper part of the mountain down 
to the 8500 foot level, approximately, had been snow-covered and 
that the snow had been melted by volcanic heat are entirely erro- 
neous. Snow covered by the ash was still to be seen close to the cra- 
ter and in considerable quantities on June 28. 

“The snow on June 23-25 was visible in patches on top of the 
ash yet by digging through that and through the layer of ash below 
the old snow was found underneath. In fact, there was no evidence 
of heat on the mountain top other than the escaping steam. The 
ejected rocks seemed identical with the old lava rocks still in place 
on the mountain top. Naturally those ejected from a hundred or 
more feet below the surface would not bear indications of surface 
weathering, but there certainly was no rock found having the ap- 
pearance of being recently fused.” 

Apparently, all the ejected rocks and debris was from the 
eroded materials in the old crater bowl, which, as just stated by Mr. 
Holway, was about 80 feet deep. Notice in fig. 8, this ejecta formed 
a layer ten to twenty feet deep, which shows in a lighter color at the 
top of the crater. In fig. 9, the debris caved in from the crater walls 
has filled up the crack in volcanic plug of rock, and this material 
caved in will be thrown out with the next eruption. 

The lookout house had been completed about a year, before 
the eruptions began. It was four side structure, with four windows 
on each side, and furnished with a good telescope, so that one could 
look all over the country, and in all directions. The house was fast- 
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ened down with cables to keep it from blowing away, as the wind 
blows very hard on top of Lassen Peak. Our series of four pictures 
show the condition the house was in after the successive eruptions 
of 1914. The house was entirely demolished in October, 1914. No- 
tice, too, that the stone wall upon which the house was built was also 
all battered down by flying rocks from the crater. 


The smoke clouds often assumed various forms and shapes. 
On August 19,1914, the cloud assumed the form of a human face, and 
was photographed by one of the Forest Rangers and sent to R. E. 
Stinson at Red Bluff for development. When it was found that the 
cloud looked very much like a human face, Mr. Stinson had the pic- 


Fig. 14. VULCAN FACE, two views. Notice the smoke cloud assumes the form of the 
human face; in the second picture the face is deforming, and is soon lost to view. 
Copyrighted by Stinson and Loomis. 
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ture copyrighted. The second picture of the series, taken a few sec- 
onds later, the face is seen to be vanishing away. 


On this same day, Mr. and Mrs. Charley Bond of San Fran- 
cisco were camped at Manzanita Lake, and on this day climbed to 
the top of Lassen Peak. When near the top the mountain blew off, 
and Mrs. Bond secured a series of four very nice views. One of them 
was taken a few seconds before the Vulcan Face, and they were also 
at close range, so that her camera did not take in all of the smoke 
cloud. It is seen, however, that it very closely resembles the other 
two Vulcan Face views. They were so close up that the rocks fell 
around them where they stood, and at one time the smoke came 


Fig. 15. a, LASSEN IN ERUPTION, Aug. 19, 1914. Photo Mrs. Bond. b, LASSEN IN 
ERUPTION, copyrighted by Stinson and Loomis. 
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Fig. 16. LASSEN SMOKING AFTER AN ERUPTION, two views. Photos Mrs. Band 
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Fig. 17. a, LASSEN IN ERUPTION, showing heavy ash falling near the base of the peak. 
b, SMOKING CRATER, LOOKING NORTH. Notice the black snow just beyond the 


horse. Photos Hampton. 
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down over them in a blinding cloud. It soon passed away, however, 
and they went on up and got a view of the smoking crater. 

Occasionally they took a horse to the top of Lassen Peak. 
Tom Lee claims to have been the first one, but after the eruptions 
began in 1914, there may have been several times when they were 
led to the top of the Peak. Our picture by Mr. Hampton shows one 
of them. There is a Forest Service trail to the summit of the Peak, 
but they usuallyleave the horses at the timber line. 

On October 12, Mr. William Forrest and I took a trip to the 
top of Lassen Peak. We found the lookout house in the condition 
as seen in fig. 18-B. Several holes were punched through the roof, 
and the walls were damaged to some extent, but they were still in- 
tact. The rock wall upon which the house was built, was knocked 
out of shape and the rocks were scattered around, as can be seen by 
comparing the several pictures. The crater was some larger than 
in my earlier visits, and the steam jet was coming out at the top of 
the solid rock wall at the west end, while no steam was coming from 
the bottom of the crater. 

On October 20, I again visited the Peak in company with 


Fig. 18. THE CRATER, SHOWING DEEP HOLE, LOOKING NORTHWEST. Viewed 


from the lookout house. Notice the steam jet is now coming from the bottom of the 
crater, while a week ago it was coming fromthe top of the solid rock wall, seen in fig. 12. 
Subsequent eruptions tore away the east end of the crater to the right,and the great e- 
rupions of 1915, so violent, tore through the east wall of the peak where apparently 
the crater wall was the strongest. Photo Loomis. 
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Mr. Arnold. We found the lookout house demolished as seen in fig. 
13-C. Only a few pieces were left standing. Mr. Arnold is seen in 
the picture with his telescope. While at the lookout house I took a 
photograph of the top of the mountain, looking northwest, showing 
the great hole, and the steam now coming out of the bottom of the 
crater instead of at the top as seen ten days before. On October 15 
and 17 other eruptions occurred, and one of these had torn the solid 
rock wall away as seen in fig. 18. 


The crater was still working toward the west, and on the 
west side of the Peak several hundred feet below the old crater rim, 
steam vents were to be found in several places. It gave one the im- 
pression that the west side of the mountain was weak, and would be 
torn away perhaps, in case the eruptions continued. No steam was 
coming from the east end of tne crater. Strange to say, however, 
it was at the east end that the great destruction was wrought in the 
great eruptions of 1915. They tore away the side of the Peak where 
to all appearances the crater wall was the strongest. 


Notice the layer of ejected material around the top of the 
crater bowl, ten to 30 or 40 feet deep and each eruption added to its 
depth. 


I never measured the size of the crater, but at this time it 
was considerably larger than when it was visited by Mr. Holway 
who measured it earlier in the season. I would guess it to have been 
600 or 700 feet long, 350 to 400 feet wide, and something over 100 
feet deep. The crater is about a quarter of a mile from where the 
picture was taken at the lookout house, so you can get a fair idea of 
its size. It was said at the time that “The City Hall” of San Fran- 
cisco could be put into the crater and have considerable room left. 
The crater did not seem to be so very much deeper than formerly, 
except that the debris was deeper on top of the Peak which added 
somewhat to its depth. But the solid rock volcanic plug below the 
eroded material did not seem to be very much deeper than when vis- 
ited earlier in the season. 


This was my last visit to the Lassen Peak region for the sea- 
son of 1914; and as we move to Anderson for the winter seasons, 
while there were several eruptions during the winter, I did not wit- 
ness or hear of anything of special interest, and no need to record 
it here. 
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THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1915 


On the evening of Friday, May 21, 1915, Mr. Bert Hall of 
Shingletown came to Viola and said that Wid Hall’s place on Hat 
Creek had been washed away on the night before, and that they had 
escaped with only their clothing, and that the Hat Creek country 
was deluged with mud. It was supposed that a cloud burst had oc- 
curred near Lassen Peak which had caused the flood. 

The next morning, Saturday, May 22, a party of seven men 
from Viola, including myself, went over the mountain east of Las- 
sen Peak to see if we could discover the cause of the flood, and see 
where the water came from. 

On our way over, when we came near the upper end of the 
Manzanita chutte, we learned that the voleano was very active, blow- 
ing off about every fifteen minutes, in medium size eruptions, so I 
took a photograph of it on our way over, from near the place where 
I had formerly taken our series of June 14, 1914. 


Fig. 19. CRATER OF LASSEN PEAK AFTER THE GREAT ERUPTIONS OF MAY 

1915. Notice that all the loose eroded material, as seen in fig. 18, was blown away by the 

great eruptions, and the whole volcano plug of solid rock came up in jts place. Both of 

these pictures were taken from the same view point, the lookout house. Notice Otto 

Albers is standing in the center of the picture half inch above lower border. The deepest 

part of the crater is to the right near the north point. Some changes have taken place 
on the top of the peak since this picture was taken. Photo Loomis. 
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When we arrived at Lost Creek where the Shasta Power 
Company’s ditch was taken out, four other men from Hat Creek 
joined us in our journey up the creek. 

We reached the head of Lost Creek about noon, where we 
found that about all the water had come from the crater in Lassen 
Peak, which ran down the mountain side like a river. Evidently 
the water spouted out of the crater like streams from hose nozzles. 
There was a great slit in the rocks on the east side of the Peak 
where the water came from mostly, and all the water ran down on 
the Lost Creek side. The land on the hillside was well covered with 
timber before the flood, but the flood carried everything before it 
and not a tree was left in the path of the flood where it came down 
the mountain side, and for a long way down the creek. 

There is a ridge or divide between Lost Creek and Hat Creek 
which slopes uphill for about a quarter of a mile, and with an eleva- 
tion of about a hundred feet, but the water had gained such momen- 
tum that it flowed over this divide like a river for the space of near 
a half a mile wide and from a few feet up to eighteen feet deep on 
the top of the divide, as was evidenced by the mud on the trees, 


Fig. 20. ERUPTION OF LASSEN PEAK ON THE MORNING OF MAY 22, 1915. Notice 

the eruption is extending over the peak toward the east side. Also notice the black 

streak running toward the west. This was the first appearance of mud flow on the west 
side. The new lava flow came down at the same place later on. Photo Loomis 
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and the bark pealed off, and the trunks of the trees were battered 
up to that height by the floating debris, logs, trees and stones as 
they went flying past. About half of the water swirled around and 
went down Lost Creek, and the other half went down Hat Creek. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the volume of water and 
mud in the two creeks was equal to that carried in the Sacramento 
river opposite Anderson at flood tide or high water mark. At the 
lower end of the Adams place on Lost Creek the valley is about two 
hundred yards wide and the mud on the trees showed that the mud 
flow was about twelve feet deep. All the meadow lands on both 
ereeks are covered with rocks and debris, rendering them worthless 
and none of the buildings or fences remain. 
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Fig. 21. WASHOUT ON LOST CREEK, below the Power Co’s ditch. Notice G. R. Mil- 

ford at the bottom of the washout. The bank is five times as high as his head; then no- 

tice the drift logs at the top of the hill to the left, where the mud flow ran over the hill 

into the brush thicket and never got back into the creek. Also notice the land is swept 
clean of trees on both sides of the creek. Copyrighted. Photo Loomis. 
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Many large rocks, some of them hot, were thrown from 
the crater, or torn off the lip of the crater on the east side, and car- 
ried down the creek by the raging torrents. A large hot rock ap- 
pears in the foreground in my picture of Lassen Peak in eruption 
from the head of Lost Creek. The largest hot rock we saw was at 
the lower end of the Adams place where once his meadow used to 
be, and where now our Northwest Entrance to the Lassen National 
-ark begins. The recently built highway begins at this rock which 
was hot when it was carried there by the mud flow. This rock is 
about 18 feet wide, 20 feet long, and I estimated it to be about 14 
feet thick. And this rock was carried four or five miles from the 


Fig. 22. ERUPTION OF LASSEN PEAK FROM THE HEAD OF LOST CREEK. Hot 

rock in the foreground. The land was all covered with timber before the flood which 

was all washed away by the mud flow, Lost Creek runs Cown to the right. Hat Creek 

was behind us here over the hill. The Peak was in eruption like this every fifteen min- 
utes all day. Copyrighted. Photo Loomis. 
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crater of Lassen Peak to where it now lies. And after forty hours 
from the time it left the crater it was still sizzling in the water. 

Just low this a large hot rock had been deposited in the 
mud and a pile of drift wood a few acres in extent and ten feet deep 
was on and around it, and this hot rock had dried out the drift wood 
and then set fire to it. We discovered it by the smoke and then pho- 
tographed it. This story may seem incredible, but there were eleven 
of us who can verify the statement. 


The Jasen place was once a fertile meadow, but now it is a 
waste of land, with not a vestige of buildings or fences to show 
where the place used to be. The Lost Camp ranch was also de- 
stroyed. A pile of hay was all that could be found on the place. The 
men from Hat Creek also said the Wilcox place was destroyed, but 


Fig. 23. IN THE TRACK OF THE FLOOD WHERE IT SWIRLED AND RAN DOWN 

LOST CREEK. Notice the bark is knocked off the tree 18 feet high. The land in the 

foreground was mostly covered with timber before the flood, while now it is all swept 
away. Copyrighted. Photo Loomis. 
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we learned later that it was only slightly damaged. Other places 
down Hat Creek were damaged to some extent but the flood had 
spent its force before it reached there and but little damage was 
done up to that time. 


Only the largest trees were left standing in the track of 
the flood, and most of those had the bark peeled off up to high wa- 
ter mark on the side where it came in contact with the floating de- 
bris, logs and trees. 


On our way home that evening when we reached the man- 
zanita chutte where I had taken a picture in the morning, we wit- 
nessed the largest eruption of Lassen Peak which ever occurred. 
But I had used up all my plates and was obliged to content myself 
with looking at the wonderful spectacle. Another dry plate would 
have been of untold value, and to the public a lasting benefit, but 
we were obliged to stand idly by with no chance of photographing it. 


The eruption came on gradually at first, getting larger and 
larger until finally it broke out into a roar like thunder; the smoke 
cloud was hurled with tremendous velocity many miles high, and 
the rocks thrown from the crater were seen to fly way below the 


Fig. 24. HOT ROCK, at Park boundary on Lost Creek, washed down from the crater by 
the mud flow. The flow came around the point of timber to the left. This rock was still 
hot eight days after the flood. Copyrighted. Photo Loomis. 
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Fig. 25. LOG AND ROCK JAM ON LOST CREEK AT THE ANKLIN PLACE near the 

north boundary of the Park. The green logs lodged against the trees, then the large 

rock rolled down and is sitting on the log. Notice other rocks are also caught under the 

log farther away. Lassen is shown in the distance. Notice the mud marks on the trees 
about twelve feet high. Copyrighted by B. F. Loomis. 
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timber line before they struck the ground. As the rocks emerged 
from the smoke cloud they were followed by a comet-like tail of 
smoke which enabled us to tell definitely the path of their flight. 
For a short time the smoke cloud ran down the mountain side, melt- 
ing the snow very fast, and the water could be seen running down 
the mountain side in a rush twenty feet wide. But soon after the 
cloud lifted going straight up so the amount of water running down 
our direction was slight. 

A letter similar to this, to which I have made some addi- 
tions since, was sent to Professor J. 8. Diller of the United States 
Geological Survey at Washington, D. C., and also a copy of it to the 
Courier Free Press, which was published in that paper on May 26, 
and also a statement from George J. Grinnell in the same issue, and 
under the same caption, which follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE J. GRINNELL 


“The reports concerning the havoc played by Mt. Lassen at 
Hat Creek being so badly exaggerated prompts me to come forth 
and state the facts as I found them on my trip up Hat Creek valley 
Sunday last. 


“To begin with the cause of high water in Hat Creek may 
or may not be from Mt. Lassen, this point has not been definitely 
decided. The only difference I noted from normal condition was the 
muddy water and the volume flowing in the creek. I examined the 
water and found it to be as cold as ever,also tasted and smelled of 
some and discovered nothing that would indicate sulphur or other 
chemicals in solution. I believe it is nothing but dirt with perhaps 
a sprinkling of voleanic ash that propably falls on the surface of 
the creek towards its headwaters, from the intermittent outbursts. 

“Harvey Wilcox, a homesteader, located eight or ten miles 
up the creek from the main settlement, lost his cabin by the flood as 
did Wid Hall, a neighbor, but no live stock other than a few chick- 
ens were lost. Charles Hawkins’ farm is covered in the lower places 
by the mud which also covers parts of the Harry Wilcox place, how- 
ever. This is a natural result owing to the fact that the stream in 
its normal condition is level with the contiguous lands hence a very 
little rise in the creek will cause it to overflow its banks. Farther 
down the valley there is no damage done, except all the farmers’ di- 
verting dams have been washed out. 
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“The crops never looked better and are not affected in the 
least by the recent high water. Owing to the muddy condition of 
the stream the farmers having live stock are providing clear water 
for them either by hauling it from nearby streams or moving the 
stock, this however is only temporary. Burney valley is in no way 
affected. It lies in another watershed separated from Hat Creek 
by a range of mountains.” 

Note by the Editor—“Both the above statements of relia- 
ble and reputable citizens fully corroborate the statesments of this 
paper, viz: That the damage caused by the mud flow is localized 
in the extreme upper end of the valley, on the Wilcox, Hall and 
Hawkins ranches, where the valley is the narrowest.” 


Commenting on Mr. Brunnell’s letter, it is clear that he 


Fig. 26. WASHOUT THROUGH TERMINAL MORAINE ON LOST CREEK. Notice 

Professor Diller working near the creek. Our road now passes along the bank to the 

right. A small steam cloud is seen on Lassen in the distance. There is a soda spring on 
the creek just above the washout. Photo Loomis. 
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must have lived in the lower end of the Hat Creek valley where no 
damage was done, while the flood was increasingly greater the far- 
ther up the creek we go. Perhaps less than ten per cent of the mud 
flow extended down as far as Wid Hall’s place. The reason is that 
the creeks overflowed all along the way down there, and large quan- 
tities of the mud never got back into the creeks at all, but was ab- 
sorbed by the sandy land along the creeks. It must be understood 
that the mud flow was not a continuous stream, but it all came in a 
gush. The violent part of an eruption never lasted longer than half 
an hour, and usually less time than that. When people visit the dev- 
astated area it is a common expression with them to say: “You 
have not told it half as great as it really is.’ And Mr. George E. 
Goodwin, Chief Civil Engineer of the National Park Service said: “It 
is the most appalling spectacle I ever witnessed.” The accompanying 
photographs will illustrate this phenomena better than words can tell 
it. 


Fig. 27. ROCK LEANING AGAINST TREE, WASHED DOWN BY THE MUD FLOW, 
Notice the tree was bruised and bark gone before the rock got there. William Halsebo is 
only half the height of the rock. Photo Loomis. 
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WID HALL’S STORY 


“Mr. Elmer Sorahan was a homesteader living in a tent 
about a mile and a half above here on Hat Creek. In the night his 
dog barked, raved, and stuck his paws against him in the bed to 
wake him up. Elmer thought it might be some kind of animal, a 
bear or panther, so he got up and dressed, put on his high top boots 
and laced them up. He put his gun by the side of the bed, then 
peeped out to see what the dog was barking at. 


“He saw the mud flow coming like a wave about twelve 
feet high which looked like a white streak on top. The flood made 
a roar something like a gale of wind in the trees, with a crash and 
boom of the logs and rocks as they came tumbling along in the 
flood. He realized that it must be a flood coming, so without wait- 
ing for his gun, he left everything and ran down the creek to awak- 
en those who lived below him on the creek. 


“It was about eleven or twelve o’clock when the flood reach- 
ed our place. Elmer came with a rush, and he was perhaps five 
minutes ahead of the wave that struck our house. He gave a yell 
that startled us, and we all jumped up in a hurry. Frank Bartlett 
happened to be staying there that night, but he was sleeping in the 
barn across the creek, 150 yards distant. Elmer then ran across 
the creek to awaken him, and just got back across the creek when 
the bridge went out. Frank remained on the other side. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Hall telephoned to the people below on the creek 
that the flood was coming. The people on the lower Hat Creek were 
very much excited, but the flood did but very little damage below 
the Wilcox place, and it was near daylight when the flood reached 
the lower Hat Creek. 

“As soon as Elmer returned he took the two girls, one by 
each hand, and beat it for higher ground. The older girl, Marian, 
was fairly well dressed, but the younger one was too slow and had 
no shoes on, and in their haste she stubbed a toe nail off. The crash 
and roar of the flood was so intense that you could hardly hear one 
yell even at a short distance. 

“After we went to the woods it began to rain, so we went 
to the high ground, and made our camp under a tree. I had just 
two stubs of matches in my pockets, and we managed to get a fire. 

“About three o’clock we tried to get back to the house, 
which had moved 53 feet and lodged against a tree and the yard 
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fence, but could not reach it at that time. We had some provisions 
in the house that were not affected by the flood, so we could eat. 
On leaving the house we left the door open and the flood entered 
about two and a half feet deep, then on the ebb flow part of the mud 
and water ran out, but when the mud had dried it was about six- 
teen inches deep in the house. A green log also had floated in, a 
rough old thing, which was about all four of us could do to get it 
out of the house. The mud flow looked more like mortar than water, 
and where it ran over the ground it left it slick and smooth like a 
pavement. 

“When daylight arrived, five of the neighbors from below 
came to our assistance with horses, but the trails were so bad and 


Fig. 28. DRIFT WOOD AT LOST CAMP. Here is an instance where there was a turn 

in the Lost Creek channel and the flood had gained such momentum that it left the 

channel and went out through the woods. This portion of the flow never reached the 

creek channel again. The Lost Camp house was out of the picture at the right. Photo 
Loomis. 
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rough, that we declined to go away. But during the day we put in 
a temporary bridge across the creek so we could get to the barn 
Where the horses were, so if anything serious should happen we 
could get away. Water had run through the barn, but not enough 
to take it away. On their way over, the younger girl, Evelyn, saw 
a small pond of muddy water and asked if she could wade through 
it. And when she did so, found that the water was warm, some- 
thing more than ‘milk’ warm, and that was in the afternoon of 
May 20th.” 


“Harvey Wilcox lived on Hat Creek below Wid Hall’s place, 
and he also was wakened by his dog, and just had time to grab his 
overalls and run. He had but a short distance to go to get on high 
ground. He had a log house, and had just brought up two stoves, 
some furniture and dishes, but had left these all outside while put- 
ting in some shelves. But after the flood cleared away nothing was 
left, house, stoves and everything gone. He had three or four miles 
to go through the lava beds. This was in that part of the country 
where the Hat Creek Caves are, in “The Devil’s Half Acre.” The 
lava rocks there are very rough and craggy, not a very good place 
for one barefooted. By the time he got through his feet were cut 
and bleeding all over. He had a gash cut in one foot about one and 
a half inches long and a quarter deep. He arrived at Wid Hall’s 
the next morning about nine o’clock crawling on his hands and 
knees, and his hands were blistered and cut. At Hall’s he got some 
barley sacks and tied his feet up then he managed to get along. 

“T saw the form of a fish in the mud, and scraped the mud 
off with my foot, when the skin slipped off the fish, and it looked 
like it had been baked in the mud,” said Hall. After the second 
flood, which came down on May 22, the Hall family moved to Fall 
River for the summer, and did not come back until the fall. 


FRANK HOUSTON’S STORY 


“At the time of the big blowout, on May 22, 1915, I was run- 
ning a little mill on Hat Creek, about thirty miles north of Mt. Las- 
sen. There came a flood on the twenty-first of May, but it was 
cloudy and stormy so we could not see the mountain. So four of us, 
George Hector, Frank Burnell, Roy Houston and myself, went up 
the creek to see what the trouble was. 

“We went to Big Springs that day, where we stayed over 
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night. The next day we crossed Lost Creek and the water was not 
over four inches deep. But after following up the creek for half 
a mile we found we could not go any further with the team on ac- 
count of the mud that had come down in the flood, so we left the 
team there and went the balance of the way on foot. After going 
about three miles we met your party, and what happened from that 
on until we left you, you already know. 

“After we had left your party on our way out, we had gone 
about a mile when the big blowout came on. We stood where we 
were watching the eruption until we heard the flood coming, and 
we had to cross the creek to get home, so we started on a run for 
the team about two miles further down the creek. We then had to 
drive to Twin Bridges to cross, but when we got there, the flood 
had beat us, and we could not cross. 


“We waited for the water to go down; and we had to stay 
there until about nine o’clock the next morning, and then the water 
was up to the horses sides and to the bed of the wagon. 


“Then we went down to Big Springs and got our breakfast, 
the first we had eaten since the morning before. 

“Mrs. Bramhall was there and wanted me to take her out, 
so we packed up her things and went over to Logan Lake, and there 
we met Wid Hall and family. They said the flood had wrecked their 
house and barn, so we went down there to see what we could save, 
but we couldn’t get anything, the mud was too deep. So we came 
back and stayed at Logan Lake that night, and went home the next 
day.” 

The parties whom we have enumerated above, were the only 
ones, so far as I know, who were in any way endangered by the 
mud flow. 

The accompanying photographs should give a fair idea of 
the volume of the flood which went down Lost Creek, and when, as 
stated, the other half of the mud flow went down Hat Creek, it 
makes us realize, as Mr. Goodwin said, “It is the most appalling 
spectacle I ever witnessed.” However, the half has not been told. 
We will leave the other half for the present, and will come to it later. 


After the news of the great eruptions became noised around, 
the Stockton Record sent two men up to Viola and Lassen to get 
some reliable news for their paper, and their story follows: 
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STORY AS TOLD BY THE STOCKTON RECORD 


“Hot Mud From Earth’s Seething Furnace Poured in Streams 
over Country 


“Appreciating the fact that only vague and incomplete news 
about the terrific eruptions of Lassen was reaching the world, the 
Record on last Saturday sent G. Elmer Reynolds of the news depart- 
ment and Joseph F. Johnson of the mechanical department north to 
witness the eruption and secure a camera and pen story of the great 
volcano. 

“Mr. Johnson, driving his own car, and Mr. Reynolds reach- 
ed the foot of the mountain last Sunday at noon. 

“Returning Monday, their automobile was wrecked four- 
teen miles above Shingletown, Shasta county, and they were maroon- 
ed there until needed parts can be sent to them. 


“But Mr. Reynolds, by aid of Forest Rangers and special 
messengers, succeeded in getting pictures and a preliminary story 
to the railroad, and the matter appearing on this page reached 
the Record office at eleven o’clock this morning. It is believed to 
be the first original story by outside newspaper men to be landed 
in any of the papers. The Record presents it (with the smell of lava 
still on it) to the Record family of readers with the assurance that 
there will be more +o follow. 


RECORD’S SPECIAL STORY 


VIOLA, Shasta County, California, May 24—We see Mt. 
Lassen sending up puffs of smoke today. We catch only occasional 
and momentary glimpses of the peak, ten miles from here, as the 
great white clouds, which continually play about the top of Califor- 
nia’s live volcano, drift by. We have scanned her 10,000 foot heights 
with the aid of binoculars. We are told by the old timers of this little 
saw mill camp who look upon Mt. Lassen—they call it Mt. Lawson 
up this way—as a possession which they prize and fear, that the 
only living volcano in the United States is a much changed moun- 
tain today. The two big eruptions of Friday and Saturday have al- 
tered the general contour of its summit. New craters have apparent- 
ly opened. There are mammoth boulders reared on her crest that 
were not there last Thursday. It is said that some of the ravines 
leading up to the peak have been filled and rounded. Forests of 
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young timber which grew about its northeast base are gone today. 
Down that northeast side runs a track of mud which coursed down 
Hat and Lost Creeks for miles and miles, leaving destruction in 
its wake. This may almost be said to be a new country in the making. 


The Eruptions 


“There are patches of snow on the mountains today which 
were not visible Saturday, the last clear day, the memorable day on 
which Lassen sent forth its mightiest roars, belching great hot 
boulders, some of them as large as a small homesteader’s cabin, and 
sent skyward clouds of smoke and vapor which reached to a height 
of 30,000 feet. The eruption of Saturday afternoon, following that 
of Thursday night and early Friday morning, when the mountain 
poured forth mud, made the loudest noise and probably hurled the 
most stones, but the damage which it wrought is small. 

“Notwithstanding the intense heat within the mountain, Las- 
sen still wears her almost perpetual mantle of snow. 

“Only the path from the northeast crater down which de- 


Fig. 32. THE BIG UMBRELLA, OR MUSHROOM, SMOKE CLOUD, viewed from An- 
derson, fifty miles distant. Photo Meyers. 
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struction poured Friday morning into Hat and Lost Creeks, is clear- 
ed of snow. 

“It stormed all day yesterday about the summit, leaving 
patches of new snow on the side, which was cleared by the mud 
eruption. 


Storm Above Peak 


“We approached much nearer the peak yesterday than we 
are today, but the storm prevented us from gaining a single glimpse 
of the top of the volcano. 

“We got over into the Lost Creek country, an upper tribu- 
tary of Hat Creek, and crossed the trail of mud. We saw sufficient 
samples of wreck and ruin to make one lie awake at night for weeks. 

“We hardly expect every Record reader to believe all this 
story. You can’t believe it all unless you see it. 

“This thing is almost incredible, isn’t it, boys?’ said B. F. 
Loomis of Viola to us this morning. ‘I’m glad you boys are here. 
P’m writing an account of this affair to send to J. S. Diller, of the 
United States geological survey at Washington, D. C. I want him 
to come out and investigate this thing. I was afraid he would not 
believe my story. Well, after the world reads your story, they will 
have to believe mine, won’t they?’ 


The Flood of Mud 

“Fourteen miles from here, down in the canyon of Lost 
Creek, just about 300 yards from and about 200 feet above the mud 
flood line, there is an automobile with a broken front spindle. The 
auto belongs to Joseph F. Johnson, foreman of the Record’s compos- 
ing rooms. It bears three banners reading, ‘Stockton Record to Mt. 
Lassen.” It’s the machine that brought us up here, over 200 miles 
from Stockton. Through driving rain and snow, we trudged back to 
Viola over these long, weary mountain miles after dark last night. 
When will we get out of here? I don’t know, but that’s a different 
story. 

“Just now, perhaps, the reader will be more interested in 
reading about mud. Mt. Lassen mud. 

“Yes, it’s mud. Real, mucky, mushy mud. It’s trail is prob- 
ably almost thirty miles long. 

“It’s a grayish white mud. They have shown us bottles of 
ash, souvenirs gathered at the crater’s mouth last summer. That 
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dust was belched out of the voleano during the series of eruptions 
which followed the first eruption of Lassen within the memory of 
living men on May 30, last year. The ash dust looks like cement, 
and from what we have seen, it has some of the qualities of cement. 


“The mud which poured from Lassen’s crater last Thurs- 
day night appears to be made up largely of this fine ash dust. In 
the wake of the flood in Lost Creek we found great logs of green 
pine, many of them three and a half feet in diameter, which had 
been completely peeled of bark by striking other trees and rocks 
during its rush down the canyon. After an immersion in the sea 
of mud the logs came out encrusted with a thin layer of cement mud, 
as finely coated as any sanded pillar on a public building. 


Lost Camp Lost 


“We hit Lost Creek at Lost Camp, or rather where Lost 
Camp used to be. Now it is truly lost. 

“Lost Camp was the mountain range used by A. J. Herbert. 
Fortunately, owing to the lateness of the season, he had not moved 
in for the summer, else he might not have been so fortunate as the 
family of Wid Hall, ten miles farther down from the peak, who es- 
caped with their clothing after a forest ranger had dashed up and 
sounded the alarm of the onrushing flood. 

“We found parts of Herbert’s house jammed in between 
two big pines in the middle of a big pond of hardening mud two hun- 
dred yards below the spot where it formerly stood. 


Where the Mud Slushed 


“The sides of the gulch, where the mud had slushed up and 
receded were covered with a thin layer of hardening mud. It had 
the appearance of a freshly laid cement sidewalk. We stepped out 
on it until the depth increased. Then our feet began to sink. We 
soon discovered that in order to cross the trail of mud we must keep 
to the logs. 


Thirty Feet of Mud 
“As the little valley narrowed to a gorge, a great jam of 


logs collected, backing up the mud and sending it around to another 
outlet. Thus we found mud marks ten feet high on the trunks of 
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trees, while only a hundred yards away the mud level was fully 
thirty feet lower. In spots the deposits must have been ten to fifteen 
feet deep. We didn’t sound its depths. 

“About half way across the mud-strewn valley we saw a 
cloud of vapor. ‘It’s a hot rock, imbedded in the mud,’ opined Kimball. 


Doing Some Hopping 


“By hopping from log to log, stepping off now and then 
and miring almost to our knees, we finally reached the spot. Kim- 
ball was correct. It was a big hot boulder imbedded in the mud. 
The top of it was sticking up and the heat had dried the mud for 
several feet around it, making it safe for us to walk without keep- 
ing to the logs. There were bubble holes in the hardened mud, 
through which the heat had escaped. 

“We tapped the top of the boulder with a pair of pliers and 
broke away the cement-like incrustations. It was a great blue boul- 
der like that from which basalt blocks are made. And it was so hot 
that we could not hold our hands on it. The stream of shooting hot 
air blew dirt away as it fell over one of the vents. We were des- 
tined to find several hot rocks in that mud during the afternoon. 
This was on Sunday afternoon. 

“The eruption which tore them from the internals of Mt. 
Lassen and hurled them from the crater occurred some time Thurs- 
day night or Friday morning. And the rocks as we found them, 
still steaming hot, were ten miles below the summit of the peak. 


Hat Creek Survivors 


“The names of the survivors of Hat Creek and Lost Creek 
filtered out to the world three days ago. The newspaper reading 
public knows of their losses, but the intimate details of Lassen’s 
misbehavior probably have not been told as yet. We heard all kinds 
of stories on our way in. Most of them were based on speculation. 
Telephone lines were down and the news had been passed by word 
of mouth to Redding and Red Bluff, each story assuming new 
phases with each re-telling. 


Saw the Big Blow 


“We saw Saturday afternoon’s eruption, the biggest yet, as 
we sped northward in our automobile from Stockton. We were 
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about twenty miles above Lincoln when we sighted the great cloud 
of smoke in the northern horizon. It loomed suddenly and at first 
assumed a balloon shape, being seemingly tied to the mountain at 
the balloon’s intake. The western side of the balloon stood out bright 
in the sunlight. The folds of ash colored smoke resembled nothing 
quite so closely as the curly folds of a sheep’s wool, newly shorn.” 

When the above letters accompanied by the photographs ap- 
peared in the Stockton Record, the Record received a telegram from 
Professor J. S. Diller as follows: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1915—Kditor Stockton 
Record, Stockton, California. Many thanks for sample copy of your 
well illustrated authentic record about Lassen Peak. Such articles 
are a valuable contribution to knowledge for both resident and tour- 


ist. I hope you will publish a survey of the whole region about Las- 
sen Peak. J. 8. DILLER.” 


“The above Western Union night letter was received this 
morning by the Record from Professor Diller of the United States 
Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. Professor Diller is Uncle 
Sam’s expert on volcanoes. He visited California last summer, not 
long after Harvey Seavey, a Forest Ranger, first discovered that 
Mount Lassen was smoking. In company with B. F. Loomis of Viola, 
Professor Diller visited the crater of Lassen. He spent several days 
investigating conditions at Lassen Peak and made a report on the 
voleano which has been published in bulletin form and which is the 
latest authoritative government publication dealing with Lassen 
Peak since it became a volcano. 


“It is expected that Professor Diller will visit California 
soon and make a second inspection of Mount Lassen. He has been 
quoted in eastern dispatches as having announced his intention of 
coming to California to investigate the latest performances of the 
mountain and submit another report. Mr. Loomis of Viola has 
written Professor Diller requesting him to again visit the volcano.” 

The Record’s special illustrated article dealing with condi- 
tions at Mount Lassen since the mighty eruption of Thursday, May 
20, and Saturday, May 22, was unquestionably the first to reach Pro- 
fessor Diller, hence his telegram to the Record. The Record was the 
first newspaper to send an expedition to the volcano following the 
big mud flow. 
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The Free Press reports: 

“Last week, Professor R. S. Holway, of the University of 
California, professor of physical geography, ascended to Lassen cra- 
ter. He was the first man to reach the crater since the mighty erup- 
tion of May 20th and 22nd. Holway ascended the mountain from 
Mineral Station, on the south side. The ascent from this direction 
is much easier than from the north side. 

“On his return from the crater, Holway gave out an inter- 
view in which he is quoted as saying that he saw nothing to justify 
the assertion that the mud which Swept down Lost Creek and Hat 
Creek actually came out of Lassen crater. His theory was that the 
ashes from the volcano melted the snow about the crater, and the 
water, rushing down the side of the mountain, caused a big slide. 

“Subsequently to Holway’s visit, Fred Seaborn, a Forest 
Ranger who is stationed in Hat Creek valley, near the base of Las- 
sen, ascended to the crater from the north side. Seaborn climbed the 
mud trail to the crater, and the press reports quote him as declar 
ing very positively that the mud actually flowed out of the low end 
of the crater on the northeast side. 

“While the members of the Record expedition did not reach 
the crater, they crossed the trail of the mud flood and saw that it 
extended directly to the crater. The trail of mud cut into the side of 
the mountain. Snow on both sides of the mud trail was not melted. 
This seems to dispel the hot ash theory. 


“Forest Ranger Seaborn does not believe that Professor 
Holway saw the lower end of the crater or the track of the mud 
down the northeast side. Samples of the mud found in Hat Creek 
have been submitted to experts in San Francisco and they have pro- 
nounced it to be volcanic mud.” 

I will reserve my argument for the present, as to how and 
where the water came from which produced the great mud flood 
down Lost and Hat Creeks. And while we are waiting for Profes- 
sor Diller to make his second visit to the Lassen voleano, we may 
enjoy ourselves looking at some of the photographs of the great 
eruption of May 22, 1915. For while I failed to get a shot at the 
great smoke cloud, on account of having used up all my dry plates, 
there were several others who were more fortunate and secured : 
some very nice pictures, and they have been kind enough to furnish 
me with their pictures for this work. 
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Mr. E. N. Hampton got two very pretty views from Mineral, 
and Mr. Harry Kaul got also a very fine view from Morgan Springs. 
Mr. R. E. Stinson got two very pretty views from Red Bluff. One 
of these resembles a sheep’s head with its neck sticking out of the 
ground, only the neck is too small. And the other is of the large 
umbrella nearly formed, although it is hidden in the clouds to a 
considerable degree. Mr. Frank Eldridge also secured a very fine 
view from Red Bluff, but I could not use this one for the want of a 
copyright release, and the owner is dead. Then Mr. R. I. Myers se- 
cured two views of the eruption from Anderson. One of these is 
called the “Double Face,” while the other is of the Big Umbrella 
fully formed. It seems that Mr. Myers was not very well equipped 
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Fig. 33. THE MUD FLOW ON THE WEST SIDE OF LASSEN PEAK. Four streams of 

mud flowed down into Manzanita Creek, and thence into Manzanita Lake. When this 

picture was published, it was universally agreed that we had a genuine volcano. Notice 
the new lava at the top of the peak. Copyrighted. Photo Loomis 
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for taking cloud pictures at a distance of fifty miles away, and his 
pictures are not very clear, and the double face view is decidedly 
fogged near the base of the mountains. 


It is quite unfortunate that I failed to get a view from the 
manzanita chutte, as it is a plain open view and only six miles dis- 
tant. Still, we were so close that no camera could take in more than 
a small fraction of the whole smoke cloud from that view point. 


On May 24, three of us men, Dock Gregg, another party 
and myself, went up the mountain to see what the result was of 
the recent great eruption, and also to see if it was possible for the 
flood to get into Bailey creek, and then come down to Viola. When 
we reached the lakes, we saw four streaks running down the moun- 
tain which marked the trails of the recent mud flows on our west- 
ern front. Going south from Manzanita Lake, we climbed to near 


the top of that unnamed mountain to the west of Lassen Peak. We 


Fig. 34. HOT ROCK, BROKEN IN PIECES WHILE COOLING. Photo Loomis 
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found about five feet of snow near the top of this mountain, but the 
snow was hard so we could walk over the top of it very well. From 
this elevated view I got the picture represented in fig. 33. 


While we were standing there, on two occasions a large 
rock came loose from the new lava at the top of the peak and came 
rolling down the mountain, and when they struck the snow at the 
foot of the mountain, they were so hot that they sent up a cloud of 
steam like an eruption. 


I learned later that these rocks cooled so quickly that they 
cracked and broke up into rather small pieces, and the pieces are 
lying there now all in a heap. One of these hot rocks was perhaps 
fifteen feet in diameter. This rock pile is shown in fig. 34. 


When this picture was sent to the newspapers, they all gave 


it up and said we had a genuine volcano. They had been quite doubt- 
ful about it before this happened, but not afterward. One of the 


Fig. 35. VIEW OF LASSEN PEAK FROM HOT ROCK AFTER THE FLOOD, showing 
timber blown down, that was still standing after the first mud flow, as seen in fig. 22., 
both pictures taken from same viewpoint. Photo Loomis 
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four streaks is around the peak to the left, and is lost to view from 
this view point. 


We learned that it would be impossible for the flood to reach 
Viola from Lassen Peak, as it would have to cross the head of Man- 
zanita creek to get there. However, the greater part of the mud 
flow on the west side ran out on top of the snow, while the water 
disappeared in the snow, and this prevented the greater part of the 
mud flow from reaching the lake. The lake is filling very fast these 


Fig. 36. TWO VIEWS OF SNAGS BATTERED BY MUD FLOW, then broken off later 

by hot blast from volcano. Notice one tree is 65 feet from the stump. This was deepest 

part of mud flow going into Hat Creek, and also the centre of the hot blast of May 22. 
Photo Loomis. 
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days on account of there being a constant stream of sand drifting 
into the lake of the light pumice variety whenever the flow of water 
is very much above low water mark. 


PROFESSOR DILLER’S SECOND VISIT TO THE VOLCANO 


It was early in July, 1915, that Mr. Diller made his second 
visit to the voleano. He came direct to our house at Viola, and the 
next morning he and I went over the hill to Lost Creek. 


Some of the men in our mill crew had been over there, Ed 
Wilson, in particular, and had told me that a considerable amount 
of timber had been blown down on the head of Lost and Hat Creeks, 
but I had not been there myself since the day of the second great 
eruption of May 22. I had only been as far up as the large hot rock 
on Lost Creek at the northern Park boundary of the Lassen National 
Park. We went to about a mile beyond Manzanita Lake with an 
automobile, which was as far as we could go with a machine at that 
time, then from here we went the rest of the way on foot. A fairly 
good road is now made so that one can go all the way to the head of 
Lost Creek with automobile. 


Fig. 37. SCENE IN DEVASTATED ARBA, looking toward Hat Mountain. All this tim- 
ber was blown down by hot blast from the volcano. Photo Loomis. 
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THE DEVASTATED AREA 


Could I believe my eyes? I had intended to tell Mr. Diller 
how the trees were battered up in the mud flow of May 19th, but 
when we reached the head of Lost Creek we found the trees all 
blown down. In the second great eruption of May 22nd, a hot blast 
of steam had shot down across the heads of Lost and Hat Creeks 
and had blown down all the timber for a space about a mile and a 
quarter wide, and away down across the head of Hat Creek. 


The trees, although they were all lying down, showed on 
their upper side where the mud flow of the 19th had battered the 
bark all off, and the wood scarred, as they were before the second 
blast. I called Mr. Diller’s attention to the fact that no trees had 
been blown down in the first mud flow, which was all mud flow, 


Fig. 38. JASEN MEADOW BEFORE THE FLOOD, Aug. 1910. It was then a fertile 
meadow furnishing feed for fifty head of cattle, while they were gathering up their 
beef in the fall, a few weeks. Photo Loomis. 
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and no evidence of a horizontal blast. But it seems that the first 
big eruption formed a lid over the top of the mountain, and as it 
had torn a great gash on the east side, the hot steam shot out as a 
horizontal blast and had blown down all this belt of timber. In one 
place, near the top of the cliffs to the east of Lost Creek, a small 
fire had been set, presumably by the blast, in which, perhaps, a 
hot rock had been thrown over there, but it was early in the sea- 
son and the fire did not run more than a few yards when it went out. 


The first sight to greet our eyes after reaching the flat 
above the Cold spring, was the trees to the left on the steep hillside 
were all thrown over against the side of the mountain. They all 
pointed in one direction, up the hill, as seen in fig. 41. 


Then all those trees on the divide between Lost and Hat 
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Fig. 39. JASEN MEADOW AFTER THE FLOOD AND HOT BLAST, taken in 1925, 
from same viewpoint as fig. 38, showing devastation. Notice all the timber in fig. 38 
is all wiped out in this view by hot blast from volcano. Photo Loomis. 
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Creeks were all blown over. One of these large trees, nearly four 
feet in diameter, in the centre of the blast was broken off about 
eight feet above the ground, and the tree was carried about sixty 
five feet from the stump. Something more than hurricane force 
obtained here. This is shown in fig. 36. 

It was estimated by the Forest Service that between four 
and a half to five million feet of timber was destroyed by the mud 
flow and the hot steam blast. The accompanying photographs tell 
the story much better than any pen picture could describe it. 

After viewing the fallen timber area, we went around to 
the foot of Lassen where the flood had come down the steep hill- 
side, and there we discovered quite a number of “Craterlets.” These 
craterlets are formed by hot rocks being buried in the mud. These 
were covered by perhaps six or eight feet of mud. The steam from 
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Fig. 40. SCENE IN DEVASTATED ARBA, looking south, up Hat Creek. Scenic High- 

way crosses Hat Creek just below pond of water seen in the distance, then passes 
through devastation to the left. Photo Loomis. 
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these hot rocks blows the mud away from above them, forming in- 
verted cones, as seen in fig. 42. These craterlets were still steam- 
ing, something over six weeks after the eruption. 

The second mud flow from the eruption of May 22, was not 
so large as the previous one from May 19th. Furthermore, the great- 
er part of the loose debris was washed away, so that the second flow 
was more water and less mud. It was decidedly less in quantity, and 
much more fluid. Near the edge of where the flow came down at 
the foot of the Peak, we found some pure volcanic ash on the rocks 
to the depth of about two inches, and I gathered up a chunk of this, 
and sent it down to the State Mining Bureau at San Francisco. This 
concluded our first visit to the devastated area, then we retraced 
our steps for home. 

When we reached Viola, Professor Diller had a telephone 
from Dr. Arthur L. Day. He was across the mountain at Mineral, 
and they arranged to meet up on the mountain somewhere the next 
day, so I did not accompany them. The next evening, however, I re- 
ceived a telephone that they each wanted a full set of my photo- 


Fig. 41. TREES BLOWN AGAINST THE HILL SIDE by hot blast from volcano. Look- 

ing down Lost Creek to the left, the flat land was covered with grass and willows before the 

flood. The Scenic Highway is now being built along the foot of this mountain, lately named 
Mt. Raker. Photo Loomis. 
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graphs, to be made up at once, and they arranged to come to Viola 
a day or two later. 

When they came they remained with us two nights. Dr. 
Day is one of those jovial good fellows, very communicative, and 
while there he would sit out on the porch with the mill men gath- 
ered around and talk volcano. If you ask him a question, he would 
not only answer the question, but would continue and tell much more 
along the line of your inquiry. Everybody enjoyed his visit here. 
Since then, he and Mr. E. T. Allen have written a book on “The Vol- 
canic Activity and Hot Springs of Lassen Peak.” This book is pub- 
lished by The Carnegie Institute, at Washington, D. C. It is a great 
work. 


Fig. 42. “CRATERLETS”, at the base of Lassen Peak. Hot rocks were buried in the 

mud, and the steam from them blowed out these holes, like inverted cones. They were 

still smoking over six weeks after the eruption. Some of the rocks to the left were 
covered with volcanic ash. Photo Loomis. 
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The next morning after their arrival, Dr. Day and Profes- 
sor Diller and myself took another trip into the Lassen Peak region. 
At the foot of the Peak, on the divide between Lassen and Chaos 
Crags, we found a considerable quantity of “pumice and bombs,” 
that were evidently thrown out of the crater in the recent two 
great eruptions. Many of these were broken by the fall, as they 
appeared to have been thrown to this place before striking the 
ground, and they showed no sign of being in a fused condition, and 
therefore, evidently, not so very hot. We also found near this place 
a piece of “volcanic glass,” otherwise known as “obsidium,” about 
two feet diameter. I imagine this is the material the Indians made 
their arrow heads from, as they seem to have a similar appearance, 
so far as the material is concerned. 

Before leaving, Professor Diller expressed the opinion that 
Lassen voleano had done its worst, and that it would now die down; 
while Dr. Day was not so sure about it, and said if the voleano was 
possessed of certain chemical elements, it was likely to continue for 
some time. He gathered up some of the ejected materials and sent 
them on to Washington for analysis, but I never heard what their 
conclusions were, but they are included in his book. Professor Dil- 


Fig. 48. LASSEN SMOKING AFTER AN ERUPTION. Smoke coming from north crater. 
Photo Loomis. 
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FOUR SUCCESSIVE VIEWS OF LASSEN IN ERUPTION. Notice the fourth 
view shows a second puff. Copyrighted. Photos Chester Mullen. 
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ler’s opinions were expressed as reported in the Weekly Chronicle un- 
der date of July 26th as follows: 

“Mount Lassen, California’s now famous volcano, the only 
one within the borders of the United States, is tiring out. He’s done 
his worst in the brief fourteen months of his fiery spree of 107 dis- 
tinct tipplings, and, according to Professor J. S. Diller of the United 
States Geological Survey, he’s drifting rapidly into harmless senility. 

“Nobody in the world knows more about Lassen than does 
Professor Diller. He it was who, in 1891, climbed the peak and 
studied the volcanic activity on its sides and in the Cinder Cone re- 
gions, and it was he who reported then that the mountain was not 
so quiescent that another eruption was impossible. 

“In June a year ago, within three weeks after the supposed- 
ly extinct crater on top had belched forth in new life, Professor 
Diller climbed the peak and made a report, settling once for all wheth- 
er or not the phenomena was geyser-like or actually volcanic. 

“According to Professor Diller, the climax in Lassen’s per- 
iodical tantrums came in the tremendous outburst of May 22nd last 
—an eruption which easily exceeded in fury all previous ones. This 
was the awe-inspiring occasion when, from the top of the mountain, 
following three concurrent eruptions of rock, smoke and steam, 
four huge rivers of mud poured down the north slopes of the peak, 
rushing in a flood into Hat Creek valley and devastating that peace- 
ful valley in an orgy of ooze. 

“That remarkable outburst, says Professor Diller, was the 
culmination of Lassen’s brief career as a revived volcano. The 
peak is not dead, he observes, but dying. 

“There is still much activity about the summit. True, the 
two craters, which developed at the very top, are clogged up, but fis- 
sures down the northern and western sides emit gasses, smoke and 
steam in intermittent puffs. Professor Diller noted on his recent 
visit to the peak, that these exudations were diminishing appre- 
ciably, and all indications led him to form the opinion that the vol- 
cano was in an obvious decline. 

“As a prophet, Professor Diller has established himself, at 
least so far as Lassen Peak is concerned. When he made the trip 
to the voleano a year ago he predicted that the mountain would grow 
more violent, and he issued a warning to the people in the neigh- 
borhood to ‘look out.’ 
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“On more than one occasion the treacherous old volcano 
surprised sightseers by belching a flood of rock, smoke and gas in 
their faces, and several lives were nearly snuffed out thereby. Up 
to the present time, however, the mountain has caused the death of 
no one, being at least a jovial old toper.” 

During the latter part of Lassen’s activity a new crater de- 
veloped on the north side of the peak. This crater was decidedly en- 
larged during the great eruptions of May, but in the first of these 
no mud flow came down on the north side, but in the second great 
eruption on May 22, four mud streams came down on the north and 
west sides, and one of these coming down from the north crater. In 
fig. 43 the smoke is seen coming from the north crater. This pic- 
ture was taken in July, 1915. 


Mr. Chester Mullen, a photographer of Redding, was deter- 
mined to get some pictures of Lassen in eruption, and made his 
camp at Lake Reflection for a week or two at a time, and finally 
his vigilance was rewarded with success. On October 6, he secured 
a series of four very beautiful views of Lassen in eruption. These 
are shown in fig. 44. 

Mr. W. 8. Valentine, a professional photographer at Red- 
ding, also secured several very nice views of Lassen in eruption, two 
of which are presented here. One of these seems to have come from 
the crater with a twist. Mr. Valentine had an enlargement of ‘this 
picture on a banner which was displayed at the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco on Shasta County Day, and the picture at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

It was from the Valentine Studio that my first pictures of 
the voleano were sent out to the newspapers, and the Valentine 
Studio became Redding headquarters for my Lassen views for some 
time after that. 

It was some time in July, 1915, that Mrs. Loomis and I went 
up to get a view of Lassen in eruption from Lake Reflection. All 
our former views had been taken from the manzanita chutte, a road 
through the manzanita brush thicket, and we desired to get a pic- 
ture with the lake for a foreground. On this occasion the volcano 
was in light eruption all the time we were there; or as I expressea 
it at the time: “Lassen is taking a long smooth smoke.” We had 
been waiting there for two or three hours, with no change, and de- 
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siring to get an eruption picture from the lake any way, I “took his 
picture,” but as it was a very small eruption I thought but little of 
it and never made a print from it for several years. But after the 
volcano had died out, I ran across the negative again one day, and, 
while it was a hard printer, I made a picture from it, and we now 
prize this picture above all others in our collection. The picture ap- 
pears as Frontispiece in this little volume. 


By noticing this picture you can see where the mud streams 
ran down through the snow. One of these comes direct from the 
north crater; others to the northwest and west, while one stream is 
east of the north crater. All the mud streams seen from this view- 
point, ran down into Manzanita Lake. Lake Reflection has no inlet, 


Fig. 46. LASSEN PEAK FROM CRESCENT CLIFFS, SHOWING MUD FLOW. Notice 
new lava at top of peak. Mud flow came over the cliffs and is several feet deep at the 
left. Scenic Highway passes just below the cliffs. Photo Loomis. 
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but it has a slight overflow in the early spring, while the creek runs 
into Manzanita Lake. 


Last summer, 1925, we built a road from Manzanita Lake 
to the foot of Lassen Peak on the west side at the Crescent Cliffs, 
nearly four miles above the lake. And from this point we built a 
foot trail to the top of Lassen Peak, a distance of something over 
two miles by the trail. 

At the Crescent Cliffs is a terminal moraine about 300 feet 
high, so that road cannot be made any farther up Manzanita Creek 
without grading around the moraine. The scenic highway survey 
passes through here however and this unit of the highway has the 
very finest mountain scenery of any unit on the whole scenic loop 
around the park. 

The end of our road is in the grove of trees at the left in 


Fig. 47. NEW LAVA FLOW ON WEST SIDE OF LASSEN PEAK, as seen from our new 
trail. Notice the lava seems to have been hot and stuck together. Photo Loomis. 
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fig. 46, and our new trail begins here, going to the left of the east- 
ern end of the cliffs seen in the middle distance. The trail turns to 
the right above the cliffs, then goes straight up on the northern 
side of the mud flow and crosses the lower end of the new lava seen 
at the top of the Peak, then entering the crater through the notch 
to the right of the new lava. 


The mud flow as seen in fig. 33, came down through the ra- 
vine below the new lava, and poured down over the Crescent Cliffs, 
then turn toward the left at the lower end of the picture. Two 
branches of Manzanita Creek are seen in the foreground. 


Going up the trail to the new lava flow, in crossing the 
lower end of this lava, it is seen to be a semi-porous rock, and ap- 
parently burned so that the rocks are very rough and craggy. It 
seems that many of the rocks were heated on their outer surface, 


Fig. 48. NEW LAVA FLOW ON WEST SIDE OF LASSEN LOOKING SOUTH. Photo 
Loomis 
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making them sticky, so that the mass seems to be stuck together to 
some degree. That this mass of lava was hot on the night of the 
great eruptions is evident from the fact that a portion of this lava 
flow and the flame from the volcano were seen by several witnesses 
at Volta twenty miles away. I also saw hot rocks roll down the 
mountain side from this tongue of lava on May 24, 1915, as before 
stated. Fig. 47 also shows the mass was continuous to a large de- 
gree, although not to the degree of being molten. Many of the rocks 


have the appearance of being mashed into each other, being partly 
fused. 


Reaching the top of the lava flow, we come to the pin- 
nacles as seen in fig. 49. These rocks are andesite, and built up of a 
great mass of smaller rocks, and all stuck together. Between the 
two points at the base is a deep hole running down deeper than one 


Fig. 49. PINNACLES OF NEW LAVA AT TOP OF NEW LAVA FLOW. Notice the 
rocks are covered with volcanic ash (lapilli). Photo Loomis. 
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can see. The new lava at this point is perhaps fifty feet deep. This 
mass of rock is of that quality which is burned near to a cinder. I 
showed a sample of this rock to Professor Jaggers of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and he pronounced it to be “ooee,” whatever that may mean. 

Mr. G. R. Milford, in his letter to Professor Diller, thus de- 
scribes the new lava flow on the west side of Lassen Peak: “About 
9:15 p. m. word was sent in by telephone that Lassen Peak was in 
eruption and fire could be seen coming from the crater. In ‘com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Milford, Miss Catherine Milford, 
Mrs. C. E. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Dooley, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Risley, and the writer went to a point of vantage about a hundred 
yards southeast of the power house where an unobstructed view of 
the peak could be had, and there found the reports were true and 
that the mountain was in eruption and fire could be observed com- 
ing from the crater. 

“Our attention was first drawn to the deep red glow which 
appeared over the crater and was of sufficient intensity to illumine 
the entire outline of the mountain top. There was no moon, the 
heavens were clear, yet this glow was bright enough to be reflected 
in the dense clouds of steam and smoke arising from the crater. 
From time to time the glow seemed to change in brilliancy, now 
brighter, now dimmer—this variation due, no doubt, to the varying 
density of the clouds of steam and smoke issuing from the crater. 

“As we continued to gaze at the wonderful spectacle, the 
glow commenced to increase in brilliancy, now brighter, now still 
brighter, until, behold, the whole rim of the crater facing us was 
marked by a bright-red fiery line which wavered for an instant and 
then, in a deep red sheet, broke over the lower part of the lip and 
was lost to sight for a moment, only to reappear in the form of 
countless red globules of fire about 500 feet below the crater’s lip. 
These globules, or balls of fire, were of varying size, the largest ap- 
peared at that distance (21 miles) about 3 feet in diameter, the 
smallest appeared as tiny red sparks. All maintained their brillian- 
ey as they rolled down the mountain side until lost to sight behind 
the intervening range of hills. 

“These phenomena took place at intervals of about 8 min- 
utes for a period of some 2 hours, and to the writer it appeared as 
though he were looking at a titanic slag pot being filled by molten 
slag in some smelter. The glow over the rim gradually increased in 
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intensity until the pot’s rim was brilliantly marked by the appear- 
ance of slag itself. Finally, the slag spills over the lip in a vivid red 
sheet and, as it runs down upon and into the slag dump, it breaks 
through the crust of older slag and appears against the background 
as splashes of deep-red molten material. 

“We watched this re-curring boiling over, as it were, of the 
crater for a period of two hours, at the end of which the activity 
seemed to decrease. Concluding that the display for that evening 
was nearly at an end, we returned to the power house and made 
preparations for a trip on the morrow to Manzanita Lake, which lies 
almost at the foot of the mountain.” 

Not very long after the great eruption of 1915, Otto Albers 
and I were on top of Lassen Peak as before stated, I got down into 
one of those deep crevices as seen in fig. 19, and got a picture of the 
rocky walls on either side. Steam was coming out in many places 
around not far from where I stood, making the temperature much 
warmer than I cared for, although the wind was quite cool when 
out on top. This also shows a fragmentary kind of rock, and it for- 
merly formed part of the ancient volcanic plug. 

Going to the northwest end of the old crater rim, and look- 
ing toward the southeast, I took a picture looking toward Mineral 
Point, where the lookout house used to be. Immediately in front 
of me was a sheer drop of perhaps 20 feet, while the deepest part of 
the new crater is at the lower left hand corner of the picture. The 
photograph does not do justice to the real picture that greets the 
eye from this point. Fig. 19 gives us a much more vivid picture of 
the crater as it really is. 

I believe it was in the month of August, 1919, that a party 
of young folks climbed to the top of Lassen Peak,and our daughter, 
Mae Loomis, was with them and took her camera along. She se- 
cured two pictures that are of especial merit, and they are repro- 
duced here. 

One of these is of the North Crater, looking down the north 
side of Lassen Peak. This crater was especially active after the two 
great eruptions of May, 1915. It was perfectly quiet when the pic- 
ture was taken, and has been so ever since. Fig. 43 shows this cra- 
ter in action. No steam comes from it now that I know of. 

Her other picture of note is one of the main crater, which 
has a pond of water at the bottom of it that is thirty or forty feet 
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across. It follows then that the main crater is sealed up, water 
tight, and has been so for several years past. Yet even in these days 
it is commonly reported that Lassen is in eruption, when as a matter 
of fact, it is not. It is clear that there has not been any explosive 
eruption since the main crater was sealed up water tight. Then it 
might be inquired as to how we account for these reported eruptions. 


These reported eruptions are accounted for in two ways. 
If you are at the lakes, or in the devastated area, so you can get 
a close up view of the peak, it is quite likely that you can see a steam 
jet every morning, unless there is a strong wind to take the steam 
away. But in the heat of the day, when the steam cloud is absorbed 
into the air very quickly, then you will not see any steam at all. But 
when the air is heavy laden with moisture, so that steam will hold 
for a long time before it is absorbed into the air, then it is that a 
light breeze or even wind, will gather the steam from the several 
fumaroles, collect it into a cloud, then the next gust of wind sweep- 
ing across the summit, takes the steam away in a small cloud. Then 
they say Lassen is in eruption. The several fumaroles are constant 
the year round, but there is not the least possible likelihood of Las- 
sen Peak blowing off again for a long time to come. 


The other way in which eruptions are reported is when we 
have a very light snow, then turns off with a heavy north wind, the 
wind blowing the snow off the peak in small clouds which resembles 
an eruption very closely. 


Occasionally we may see a steam jet blowing off from the 
top of Lassen Peak as seen in fig. 51-B. Usually, though, when there 
is a heavy steam it goes away in small clouds, yet it may occasion- 
ally be seen as it is here. 


However, there have been times, and many too, when the 
voleano seems to be giving off an excessive amount of steam; and 
this may be, and probably is, an eruption. The numerous fumaroles 
give vent to a considerable amount of steam without in any way 
disturbing the pond of water at the bottom of the main crater. 


Again, the facts that the rocks near the pinnacles are cov- 
ered with volcanic ash, where it would be washed away with the 
least amount of rain, is evidence that a small quantity of ash is be- 
ing blown out right along, and presumably, at those times when the 
mountain is in eruption, or blowing out an excessive amount of 
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Fig. 51. TOP OF LASSEN PHAK, looking toward Mineral Point, on which the lookout 
house was built. b, LASSEN PEAK, viewed from Manzanita Lake, showing small steam 
jet. Chaos Crags are at the left. Photos Loomis. 
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Fig. 52. a, POND OF WATER AT THE BOTTOM OF THE MAIN CRATER OF LAS- 
SEN PFAK. b, THE NORTH CRATER, looking down the side of the Peak toward the 
lakes. Photos Mae Loomis. 
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steam. To the best of my knowledge no rocks have been thrown 
out in any of these recent eruptions, however. 


Consequently, so far as safety in visiting the voleano is con- 
cerned, I can see no reason why any one should be in danger of visit- 
ing the volcano at any time even though one of these so-called erup- 
tions were on at the time of his visit. He might be enveloped in a 
cloud of moderately warm steam, as I was on June 4, 1914, but it 
is nothing at all dangerous. 


Fig. 53. LASSEN PEAK FROM THE HEAD OF LOST CREEK, MAY 22, 1915. Notice 
the hole near the top of the Peak from which hot rocks were thrown, and this also was 
the source of the mud flow. Photo Loomis. 


SOURCE OF THE MUD FLOW 


We now come to consider the source of the mud flow, and 
to determine, as nearly as we can, where all of that water came 
from. As already stated, the local residents here claim that hot wa- 
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ter, hot rocks, and maybe steam from the volcano had come down 
and melted the snow and the whole mass ran down the mountain 
side taking everything before it. And Wid Hall tells us that a pool 
of the muddy water was still luke warm in the aftrnoon of the fol- 
lowing day. While, on the other hand, two of the geologists, Dr. 
Day and Professor Holway, are of the opinion that water, as such, 
did not come from the crater, except as the precipitation of super- 
heated steam; and this, with the hot rocks and a steam jet from the 
voleano melted the snowdrift, and this was the source of the water 
supply contained in the mud flow. I think it best to quote a few 
pages from Dr. Day’s book which will give the reader a clear idea 
of their views: 

“Professor R. 8. Holway, writing in the Sunset Magazine 
for August 1915, describes the occurrences in a similar way after 
studying the situation on the ground. He says: 

“In this gorge the winds drift the winter’s snows, making 
a huge snow field which lasts through the summer. During the 
period in which Lassen has been erupting ashes and wind has drift- 
ed them also into the same gorge, making the conditions ideal for 
a flood of mud and water. 

“Naturally this hot volcanic dust has melted the snow and 
caused mud flows. The writer has actually followed flowing mud 
on the side of the cone to the edge of the crater and found in the 
head of the flow dry dust wherever the rim was dry rock, and mois- 
tened dust where it rested on snow, thus disproving the current re- 
ports that the mud flows really issued from within the crater itself. 
On the crater rim no mud seemed to have been ejected from the 
crater. The most reasonable theory for the big flood down the two 
creeks, the swiftness and power which can scarcely be exaggerated, 
seems to be the following: viz., that on the accumulated mass of 
snow and volcanic dust in Lost Creek gorge there fell a mass of 
steam and dust directed downwards by a sudden explosion. 

“A secondary difficulty in establishing the mud flow as a 
direct out flow from the crater occurs when the attempt is made 
to follow the mud stream to its source. Instead of fixing by this 
means a connection between the mud flow and the crater, all trace 
of the mud flow is lost on the mountain side 1500 feet or more below 
the crater rim (fig. 54). Although no eye witness of its actual for- 
mation and progress has been found, a most careful search fails 
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Fig. 54. A CLOSE UP VIEW OF THE EAST SIDE OF LASSEN PEAK AFTER THE 
FLOODS. Notice the new lava at the top of the Peak is black; snowdrift is to the left 
appearing as vertical white cliffs. Photo Loomis. 


to reveal any tangible connection on the surface of the ground be- 
tween the mud flow, now hard baked and standing in its tracks, as 
it were, and the explosion crater. It has proved quite impossible to 
find support for the view that the crater sent forth this or any other 
mud flow, as such, during the eruption of May 19th. W. H. Spauld- 
ing, who visited the summit on May 30, says: ‘The first reports were 
that the mountain had belched mud which had flooded Hat Creek 
valley to the north and Lost Creek and Manzanita Lake to the south 
and west of the mountain.’ Neither has the more or less obvious 
suggestion that the mud may have issued through a secondary open- 
ing near the foot of the mountain found any supporting evidence 
on the ground.” (Page 20) 
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In answer to the objection that no trace of the mud flow 
was seen above the 1500 feet below the crater, I wish you would 
look at fig. 22, and you will see that hot rocks and other debris was 
rolling down that far all the time we were over there on May 22, 
which would obliterate any signs of anything whatever, so therefore 
this objection is altogether untenable. Again he says: 


“As we approach the source of the horizontal outburst just 
below the upheaved lava lid at the summit, we have to consider the 
situation from another viewpoint. No momentary blast, however 
hot, can be assumed to have carried away such an accumulation of 
snow as existed in the bay of the mountain itself by melting from 
the top downward, for we know that under normal exposure to the 
sun an entire summer does not suffice to do this. Either the snow 
was cleared away mechanically by a very low angle blast of extreme 
velocity, which conclusion finds support in the fact that the whole 
valley was swept clear of vegetation, root and branch, as well as 
snow; or near the mountain there must have been continued out- 
pourings of hot vapors of lower intensity but of reasonably long du- 
ration. There is some little difficulty with either assumption con- 
sidered alone. A downward blast of extreme violence might carry 
away the snow, even though it may be a hundred feet deep, but if 
so this snow must have been scattered rather than melted, and so 
would have caused no such flood. If, on the other hand, a consider- 
able outpouring of hot gasses at a low velocity be assumed, the flood 
is accounted for, but not the destruction of the trees. 


“There must have been at least one blast of sufficient in- 
tensity to carry out all the vegetation in the valley for a distance 
of four miles, and in addition to this, the accumulated snow on the 
mountain slope near the source of the blast must have received suf- 
ficient heat to melt it completely, except for the comparatively res- 
idue of ice remaining in the photograph (fig. 54). That the destruc- 
tive horizontal blast was of extremely high temperature or of long 
duration seems impossible, for the reason that at the borders there 
is no evidence of fire (with the single exception which I have noted.)” 

It is clearly seen here that the deductions of Dr. Day do not 
properly cover the case, and further, he seems to think that the 
hot blast blew everything out of the path of the flood, when as 
a matter of fact, there was no horizontal blast of steam in the first 
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great eruption at all that affected anything on the surface, but the 
first great eruption of May 19 was entirely of mud flow. There was 
no sign of any trees blown any where. Look at the photograph (fig. 
22) and you cannot find a single tree that was blown down. All the 
destroyed timber in the first great flood was carried away by the 
mud flow, and positively nothing else. Dr. Day seems to overlook 
the testimony wherein he quotes me as saying: 


“It was on May 19, 1915, that the first great eruption of 
Lassen Peak occurred. An immense amount of hot water, steam, 
and hot rocks were thrown out on the east side. There were deep 
snowdrifts on the east side, and this mass of hot stuff melted the 
snow and the whole mass ran down the mountain side, taking every- 
thing before it. There was a heavy growth of timber before the 
flood, but this was all swept away. A great part of this mud and 
water ran down Lost Creek, while the other part crossed over the 
divide and went into Hat Creek.” (page 19). 


It is a foregone conclusion that the whole mass must have 
gone down the mountain in a gush, or else the mud flow would not 
have had the momentum to cross over the divide into Hat Creek, 
for it is a quarter of a mile uphill, and no slow melting of the snow, 
nor any small stream could have carried sufficient momentum to 
have made the ascent. The marks on the trees, the bark being all 
battered off and the timber bruised and gashed, indicates that the 
flood was not only of great depth, being from a few feet up to 
eighteen feet deep, according to the marks on the trees, but also of 
great velocity, so that any slow melting of the snow could not have 
produced the effect which was evidenced there. 


It is clearly evidenced that the first lateral blast was aimed 
upward at an angle, and never touched the ground at all, for if it 
had it would have blown the timber down in the first great erup- 
tion. But that it did not do so, we have a round dozen of witnesses 
to testify that not a single tree was blown down except that which 
was carried away by the flood. Therefore I am quite certain and 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt that hot water did gush out 
from the east side of Lassen Peak in the first great eruption of May 
19,1915. If we had not been over there between the acts, on the 
very day before the second great eruption occurred, I could not 
then have been so positive. But as it is I have some inside informa- 
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tion which those scientists at a distance have not considered. Yet, 
when I went over into the devastated area with Professor Diller in 
July, I explained to him that all those trees were yet standing when 
we were over there on May 22, but it seems that he and all the rest 
of the scientists have overlooked this fact, or else disregarded our 
testimony. And my photographs which they have prove this fact 
conclusively. 


And what is further, you need not take my word for it, but 
go over there now, and you will find the trees on the divide all lying 
down, with their sides all battered up on the side which was facing 
the flood, and it is clear that if these trees were blown down with 
the first great eruption, they would have been blown down before 
the flood got there, and would have been carried away by the flood 
which went over into Hat Creek. 

Another thing is that the small amount of snow on the side 
of Lassen Peak at the time was not sufficient to make all that flood, 
even if it were all melted at one time, which it was not. It must 
have been augmented from another source, and the only other source 
was from the crater itself, either as condensation of steam, or wa- 
ter, and the water is the only thing, to my way of thinking, that 
could melt the snow so quickly. 


On May 22, 1915, I made two exposures of Lassen Peak 
from the same position, at the hot rock; one while the eruption was 
on (fig. 22) and the other while the eruption was off (fig. 53). The 
latter had a bad place in the sky, and as the other picture had a nice 
eruption in it, I naturally made my pictures from the best negative, 
and discarded the other, or laid it aside as a duplicate. It was only 
when I began this work that I went through all my old negatives 
hunting for the first picture I made of the volcano in eruption, when 
I ran across this one, and noticing that it laid the mountain bare 
so that the conditions at the top of Lassen Peak could be seen clear- 
ly, I found it to be quite a revelation. Then as this was a pivotal pic- 
ture on which there is considerable difference of opinion, I thought 
it only fair to inform my colleagues of the find, so I sent copies of 
the picture to Messrs. Diller and Day, and asked them their opin- 
ions on it. 

Professor Diller is retired and will answer no more ques- 
tions. Dr. ‘Day replied as follows: 
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“In reply to your letter of January 19th it seems to me that 
the photograph which you have sent me is altogether the most in- 
teresting contribution to our knowledge of the manner of the big 
explosion which I have seen. It appears to show plainly both the 
origin and the track of the blast down the valley. The shadow of 
the smoke cloud in the picture is to the right and not to the left of 
the centre of activity, so that the dark boundaries of the blast on 
both sides of the opening are plainly revealed. I have no doubt 
whatever that the hot rocks came from this break at the top of the 
mountain, as you suggest. I do not feel so sure that the quantity 
of the snow carried out was small. The depth of that gulch was con- 
siderable, and it is known that it is regularly filled with snow in the 
winter time. The important thing about it to me is that there was 
considerable snow left after the first blast, which appears to have 
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Fig. 55. VISCOUS LAVA AT EAST END OF UPHEAVED PLUG, squeezing action is 
plainly shown here. Photo Arthur L. Day. 
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been carried out completely by the second one, as is shown by the 
photographs of Seaborn and others made after May 22nd. How- 
ever, it is altogether probable that the condensed water out of the 
blast itself furnished a considerable portion of the flood in both 
cases.” 


I asked Mr. Day if this hole at the top of the peak was the 
place where he found the viscous, or melted rock which is mentioned 
in his book, and to this he replid: 


“Regarding material which was viscous at the time when 
it reached the surface as a part of the present lava uplift, I feel sure 
of but two cases. One is at the lowest exposed point of the uplifted 
material on the northeast front of the mountain. I photographed 
this as well as I could and am including a print of it. 


Fig. 56. RIFT IN ROCKS, SHOWING STICKY LAVA. Photo A. L. Day 
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“The other case could not be photographed. It is down in 
a deep crack near the east end of the uplifted area. You can find 
it if you like from another photograph which I am sending, which 
shows how the solid rocks were rifted apart during the uplift, if 
you visit this spot, which is right on the ordinary trail across the up- 
lifted area at its east end. In the very deepest part of this rift 
which you can reach, you will find two surfaces separated by a few 
inches only, but with surfaces roughened like surfaces of molasses 
candy which was pulled apart while still sticky. I know of no other 
places on the mountain where one can surely say the material was 
viscous at the time when it came to its present position.” 

It is seen that Dr. Day is still laboring under the impression 
that both of these horizontal blasts were instrumental in blowing 
down a considerable part of that timber in the track of the flood. 
Now look at that hole. Notice that its form is such, that if a blast 
of steam came from that hole, its aim would be upward at an angle, 
and would not strike the ground at all. And this is also evidenced 
from the fact that no trees were blown down in the first eruption. 

Another fact in connection with this picture is that the 
snow just under this hole is taken away, while the snowdrift which 
is off to the right was not so much affected. It seems clear there- 
fore, that if hot water was belched out of that hole, it is exactly in 
the right position to melt the snow just below it. But if we were to 
depend on the condensation from super-heated steam, it is clearly 
seen that the steam, going with the tremendous velocity it had, it 
would go beyond the snowdrift before any considerable part of it 
would have time to condense. It is for these reasons along with the 
others that I hold to the idea that hot water did come out of that 
mountain, and as I have frequently said, “A million barrels of it.” 

Mr. Dittmar says: “That is not enough—two million.” 


THE SECOND GREAT ERUPTION 


The second great eruption occurred on May 22, 1915, just a 
few hours after this picture was taken. And in this second erup- 
tion, the hole seen in the picture disappeared. Hither the hole was 
filled up with the viscous material, or else the lower wall of the hole 
was blown away. 

When I went up there again in July with Professor Diller 
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and Dr. Day, Mr. Diller and I climbed to the top of that basalt cliff 
to the right in this picture, and from there got a close up view of 
the top of the peak, as seen in fig. 54. You may notice a faint out- 
line of where the hole used to be in this picture, but no hole was 
left there. It was just under the new black lava seen on top of the 
peak. A snowdrift is seen to the left in this picture with a small 
stream of water running along at its base. Dr. Day took a picture 
at the same time, but he was down on the slope of the mountain and 
looking so straight up that this outline in his picture does not appear. 


We must not believe that the small amount of snow left 
below the opening of Lassen Peak, nor even any water from the 
volcano, either from water as such, or from the condensation of 
steam, was sufficient to cause the long drawn out mud flow down 
Lost Creek on this second eruption. We must recall here the story 
of Frank Houston. He told us that when his companions crossed 
Lost Creek on their way up, the creek was only about four inches 
deep, but after the eruption occurred they stood watching the erup- 
tion until they saw the flood coming, then they ran for their team. 
When they reached the creek at Twin Bridges, the creek was so high 
they could not cross, and they laid out all night, and the next morn- 
ing at about nine o’clock they crossed the creek and the water was 
up to the horses sides and to the bed of the wagon. 

Some joker, is it not? But the reason for it is quite simple. 
The facts are, this second great eruption the steam blast was aimed 
down, and it was this second horizontal blast that blew down all the 
timber for a space of one and a quarter miles wide, and four miles 
long. Now this hot blast heated the lower air, and the whole coun- 
try round about there, and as this hot air drifted over the adjacent 
hills, it melted the snow faster than any hot summer day this region 
had experienced since Chaos Crags was an inferno two hundred 
years ago. Now these snowdrifts furnished the additional water 
to raise the creek and keep it going, which was not the case in the 
other eruption of the 19th, as that steam cloud ascended into the up- 
per air, and the snowdrifts were not affected. But in this second 
great eruption, when the snowdrifts were melted on top, it takes 
considerable time for the water to seep down through the snow and 
out into the creek, so I would expect that the creek would remain 
above normal for two or three days. This was not the case with 
the first great eruption, however, for when we were over there on 


- 
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the 22nd, the creek beds were dry and hard baked like a concrete 
sidewalk. These facts lend additional proof that the first great 
eruption did not strike the ground at all, while the second one did. 
That much we KNOW and the proof is here considered from every 
conceivable standpoint. 


It must not be considered that any of these foregoing re- 
marks are intended as a criticism of those learned geologists who 
have visited the Lassen Peak region, but rather as a commentary, 
expressing my point of view. Drs. Day and Allen have made ex- 
haustive chemical and laboratory tests, and their work may be con- 
sidered as a classic, a great work. But they all have been misin- 
formed in regard to the phenomena above mentioned, and this 
error in their premises naturally resulted in a corresponding error 
in their conclusions. 


COULD WATER COME OUT OF THAT VOLCANO? 


It is objected by Drs. Day and Allen that water as such, 
could not exist in a volcanic cavity where there are 1200 degrees of 
heat, and on that basis they do not admit that any water, as such, 
came out of the crater to cause the flood, except as super-heated 
steam, which they assume may have condensed on reaching the 
outer air. Water boils at a given temperature, depending upon the 
amount of air pressure, and when heated above that point it is con- 
verted into steam, and if heated still further, it can exist only as 
Super-heated steam. This, I believe, covers the basis of their argu- 
ment; and the fact that viscous materials were discovered as in fig. 
55, lends sufficient proof that it was tremendously hot somewhere 
down in that volcanic cavity. These facts I admit without any argu- 
ment to the contrary. 


It might be urged, then, that I have no grounds for stating 
that water, as such, came out of that mountain. Viewed from that 
standpoint, the evidences seem conclusive, and the only thing that 
has caused me to look further for proofs, is that these facts do not 
seem to fully cover the case in point. I know that a great amount 
of water must have come from somewhere to melt that snowdrift 
almost instantly, and there was no other place for it to come from 
than from the volcano, and this fact has led me to consider further 
than is covered by the above mentioned facts. 
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Therefore I think it proper to present my view, even though 
I may be wrong, but I venture to say that I am not very far wrong. 

It is assumed by Dr. Day and Dr. Allen that the volcano 
plug of solid rock was lifted about 300 feet when the viscous ma- 
terial below was exposed as shown in fig. 55. Then we know there 
was another 150 feet of eroded material on top of the volcanic plug 
which filled the crater basin before the uplift began. This whole 
mass makes about 450 feet of material which was broken loose from 
its moorings and lifted straight up 300 feet. I do not know how 
much steam pressure it would take to do that, nor do I know at 
what temperature water would boil under that amount of pressure. 
But I know it would not reach 1200 degrees, so that is no part of 
my argument. All I do want to claim is that there was tremendous 
pressure inside the volcanic cavity. I believe no one will deny that 
point. 

That point conceded, I must make a further claim that un- 
der the surface of the earth there must be immense cavities from 
which the material has been thrown out to build up these moun- 
tains—Lassen Peak, Chaos Crags, and other peaks near by. It is 
unthinkable that so much material would have been thrown out of 
the earth and leave no cavities. These cavities extend outward in 
various directions no doubt, chiefly along the line of the fault or 
erack through the Peak, and evidently they must extend to a consid- 
erable distance. It cannot be claimed that the volcanic cavity goes 
straight down into the earth like a well with the inferno at the bot- 
tom. If it did then I would have nothing to say. 

During the few hundred years since Lassen Peak was before 
active, it must be conceded that considerable quantities of water 
must have found its way into some of these under ground cavities. 
And when the present volcanic activity began, the volcano floor 
may have been quite hot in some places, and relatively cool in others. 
We cannot believe that several miles of the volcanic cavity was all 
of the same temperature, for we have positive proof to the contrary, 
from the fact that some of the ejecta, especially the “mud bombs” 
of pumice, were not hot, while other lava was fused. 

Again, air is very compressible. And when there was im- 
mense pressure within the volcanic cavity, this pressure was exert- 
ed on these lateral cavities the same as on the upward lift of the 
voleanic plug. This being the case, it is a foregone conclusion that 
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when the pressure was relieved by the volcanic eruption, the pres- 
sure was relieved in the cavities at the same time; and this would 
naturally siphon any water which may have been in these cavities 
into the throat of the volcano and be thrown out with the blast. 


Now water pressure offers more rsistance than air or 
steam, and the hydraulic force of the water went a long way in 
blowing off those hot rocks from the lip of the crater on the east 
side of the peak. To my way of thinking this is what happened in 
the first great eruption. 


The second great eruption was mostly of steam. There was 
a considerable quantity of water, but not anywhere near the volume 
of the first one. It cannot be said of this eruption that the crater 
was sealed, or that a gigantic force was beneath the volcanic plug 
lifting it up, for the voleano had been blowing off every fifteen 
minutes all day. The orifice at the opening was clear, at least for 
the small eruptions such as we had seen many times during the day. 
But when the climax was approaching the eruption grew larger 
and larger until all at once something seemed to give way down 
deep in the volcanic cavity, when the great eruption was on. The 
pent up force was not held down by the volcano lid, but the pent up 
force which gave way was down deep in the earth. The change 
was sudden. The seething mass seemed to have a “muzzle velocity” 
of a thousand feet a second, as it came hissing out through the cra- 
ter. We saw the mud streams start down the mountain side, they 
began at the crater’s rim. They did not begin before the great erup- 
tion, nor after it, but while the eruption was on. Whatever source 
the water came from, we would not expect it to flow gently over the 
crater rim while hot rocks were being hurled into the air a mile, 
but the water was hurled high in the air and came down in the form 
of rain. It is impossible for me to say whether this water was the 
result of precipitation from super-heated steam, or whether it was 
water, as such, being siphoned in and blown out with the blast. I 
do not know. I have thought that perhaps a large quantity of wa- 
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ter had been drawn into that part of the volcanic cavity where it 
was so tremendously hot, and in that case it would result in a tre- 
mendous explosion. I do not know the cause of the explosion in the 
lower depths of the volcanic cavity, but I do know that the explo- 
sion was terrific. 


The explosive period of an eruption never lasted over twen- 
ty minutes. They kept on smoking for several hours some times, 
but that was a case of “Smoking after an eruption,” as we have two 
or three illustrations to show. The same may be said of the great 
eruption. When we reached Viola, a ride of seven miles in an auto- 
mobile, the force of the blast was over, so I did not think it worth 
while to get a few plates and go back up there to get a picture. It 
was practically all over. 


Thus, I have spoken from a layman’s point of view, and it 
has been my endeavor to give a true and correct account, and to 
present impartially the views of others bearing upon these subjects. 
It is not my aim to criticise the views of others, but only to correct 
errors where they are known to exist, and to present an independent 
view, and to tell the story as I have seen and understand it. Then 
the photographs sometimes speak louder than words. The pictures 
tell a story which words cannot express, and it has been my desire 
to give them a correct interpretation. 


Up to the fall of 1915, something over 200 eruptions had 
been reported. Since then other eruptions were reported, but it is 
my inference that they were apparent, and not real, as already ex- 
plained. It is my opinion that no explosive eruptions have occurred 
since 1915. We are quite certain that none have occurred since 1919, 
as the crater was then sealed up water tight. And it is my infer- 
ence, although I do not know positively, that it was sealed up tight 
long before that time, but just how long I do not know. 
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Fig, 57. LASSEN PEAK BY MOONLIGHT, viewed from Lake Reflection. 
Photo Chester Mullen 
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AN ODE TO LASSEN PEAK 


The full moon rose above the Peak 
And shed a brilliant gleam 
Across the ripples of the lake 
In a beautiful silvery sheen. 


It shed a ray of light around 

The Peak, a thread of silver white 
Around its outer rim as though 

To robe him for the night. 


How long has Lassen stood on guard? 
Who, his birthday celebrate? 

In the eons of ages that are gone 
Our wisest men only estimate; 


Two million years, these sages say, 
In the Hocene it sprung, 

A monarch of the landscape fair 
Since the day when it was young. 


There have been times, and many too, 
When fiery flames have flown 

From out the crater and have built 
A mountain all its own. 


The country round about was made 
By debris flung far and wide 

By this bold Peak, and others too, 
Still standing close beside. 


The Crags, the peaks, all round about 
Give evidence, so it appears, 

Of eruptive forces, in periods of 
Every hundred and thirty years. 


But Lassen, monarch of them all, 
Has stood for all this time 

A stately mountain, and its view 
Is one of life sublime. 
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He takes no note of time; this Peak, 
Nor changed to somber gray, 

A few thousand years to this old Peak 
Is but a geologic yesterday. 


The grand old Peak has long endured 
Cold winter blasts of sleet and snow, 

And slumbered on in peace and rest 
Until a few short years ago. 


Awake! the kindled fires within 

Have waked him up; his broken slumbers, 
Give vent to pent up forces 

In a cloud of smoke and cinders. 


His ire once raised the mountain threw 
Great clouds of dust, like coke, 
’Tis dacite, decomposed, and such 
That makes these clouds that we call smoke. 


Huge rocks were hurled into the air 
And never struck the ground 

Until the mountain base was reached 
A mile or so around. 


Mud torrents ran down the mountain side 


And swept the forests clean 
And meadow lands were washed away— 
It was a frightful scene. 


Thus, in our land of “burned out fires,” 
So said the sages long ago, 

Lassen awoke with fire and flood 
To let us know it is not so. 


His fury spent, the grand old Peak 
Has drawn his robe of silver white, 

As though in peace he sinks to rest 
And bids us all, Good night. 
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HOT SPRINGS AND SCENIC WONDERS IN LASSEN 
NATIONAL PARK 


This work would hardly be complete unless I should mention 
some of the most outstanding features of the Park, aside from the 
voleano. The tourist who visits Lassen National Park wants to 
know everything of interest in the Park, and while the Volcano has 
been my theme, the work would be a disappointment to the tourist 
if I mentioned nothing more. Only brief mention will be made of 
these other features, however. 

The principal points of interest in the various sections of 
the Park may be briefly summarized as follows: On the south side 
they have the hot springs, geysers, mud pots, fumaroles, ranging 
on the west from Soupan’s Sulphur Works, or Sulphur Springs; go- 
ing farther east we come to Bumpass Hell, the Devil’s Kitchen, and 
near Drakesbad we have the Boiling Lake or Lake Tartarus, and 
still farther east, the Willow Creek Geyser. 

At the east end of the Park they have several large lakes, 
Juniper Lake is the largest lake in the Park. North of this we 
come to other lakes, Butte Lake, Snag Lake, or Lake Lapilli, and 
Horseshoe Lake. 

In the northeast corner of the Park they have Cinder Cone 
and its spectacular lava beds, covering three or four square miles 
of land. 

West from Cinder Cone we find Prospect Peak, and near 
Lassen Peak on the east side we have Hat Mountain, Summit Lake, 
Hat Creek, and last, but not least, we have the Devastated Area, 
which gives mute testimony of what the volcano has recently done, 
as already described and illustrated. And here we have a close up 
view of Lassen Peak, the Scenic Highway passing at the base of 
the Peak. 


And at the northwest corner of the Park we have Manza- 
nita and Reflection Lakes, and a broad view of Lassen Peak, Chaos 
Crags, and other mountains which for beauty and grandeur cannot 
be duplicated from any other section of the Park. 

And at the west end of the Park, from the lakes up Man- 
zanita Creek and over the divide to Lake Helen, we have here high 
mountain scenery, the most gorgeous of any unit in the Lassen Na- 
tional Park. 
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Soupan’s Sulphur Works is a thing of the past. It was be- 
fore my time, and I came here in 1874. All that is left there now is 
an old cabin. The hot springs are still there the same as they were 
fifty years ago. All the hot springs contain more or less sulphur, 
and there are quite a number of these springs along up the creek 
for a half mile. There is also a soda spring near the upper end of 
the solfataric area. 


Fig. 58. LAKE HELEN OR SAPPHIRE LAKE. The Government trail passes just 
above the lake on the left, then passes to the right through the trees to the divide, then 
up that ridge to the top of the Peak. Photo Hampton. 


Soupan’s Springs are near the Southwest Entrance to Las- 
sen National Park, and the new Scenic Highway is being built there 
now. The highway begins at the Park Boundary, about a half mile 
southwest from the springs. The first unit of the highway, ex- 
tending from the boundary to Lake Helen, will be completed this 
summer. Lake Helen is nearly two miles from Soupan’s Springs 
on an air line, but by the highway it will be considerably farther. 
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Lake Helen is above the 8000 foot level, and well up on the south 
side of Lassen Peak. The lake is of a sapphire blue, and it has been 
suggested by Mr. Dittmar that it should be named Sapphire Lake. 


From here one gets a broad open view of the surrounding 
country, with Lassen Peak just ahead and a rather mild mountain 
to climb. The Government trail passes to the left around the west 
end of the lake, and up toward the right through the trees to the 
divide at the right in the picture, then turning to the left, it follows 
up the ridge to the top of the peak. 


Notice the large cliff of rocks on the south side of Lassen 
Peak. Vulcan Smithy is the name given to it, and notice a round 
place like an eye about half way up to the right, named Cyclops, 
a one-eyed creature of mythology. Cyclops worked in the shops of 
Vulcan Smithy where they manufactured the thunder bolts of Jove. 


Bumpass Hell is about two miles due south from Lassen 


Ey 


Fig.59. A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF BUMPASS HELL, a seething area of hot springs. 
Photo Loomis. 
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Peak, and a mile southeast from Lake Helen. It is a crater shaped 
basin containing several acres. The land is practically barren, and 
furnishes a broad open view over the entire area. It is the most 
picturesque of any of the hot springs areas. The sulphur cauldrons, 
boiling fountains, and various odors, remind us that we are now 
entering Nature’s Chemical Laboratory, with the pot on the fire 
boiling hot. Mud pots are found in considerable number. The pools 
are of large size and small in number. Another thing is the preva- 
lence of sulphur in the form of needles lining some of the small 
fumaroles. The amount of water at Bumpass Hell is small. The 
land slopes away to the south, since it is on a side hill, although the 
floor of the basin is fairly level, yet not enough so to retain any 
considerable amount of water. 


Fig. 60. A CLOSE UP VIEW OF A ROARING FUMAROLE. The water here is boiling 
violently, and the escaping steam keeps the water spouting up about two feet above the 
surface of the pool. Photo Loomis. 
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In fig. 59 it is seen that the most active part of the area 
is at the northeast end. A steep bank is just above the roaring fum- 
aroles. Fig. 60 shows a close up view of one of the roaring fuma- 
roles. The boiling water spouts up about two feet high, constantly 
the year around. Our pictures were taken on a hot summer day, 
and the steam evaporates very quickly on reaching the outer air 
and disappears. But on a cloudy day, or when the air is full of 
moisture, then the steam clouds are much heavier. 

The Devil’s Kitchen is a deep narrow valley through which 
flows Warner Creek, a cold mountain stream ten to fifteen feet 
wide and a foot or two in depth. The active area contains several 
acres. It is one and a half miles west from Drakesbad, and six 
miles southeast from Lassen Peak. The south wall of the Kitchen 
is precipitous and several hundred feet high. There are also high 
walls on the north side of Warner Creek. The hot springs are con- 
fined entirely to the valley floor. No vegetation is found near the 
hot springs, but on the banks the land is forested. Many mud pots 
and hot springs are scattered over the irregular floor of the sol- 
fataric area. 


Fig. 61. THE DEVIL’S KITCHEN. The picture shows only a portion of the steaming 
area. Photo M. EB. Ditmar. 
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Fig. 62. THE BOILING LAKE, OR LAKE TARTARUS. Photo Dittmar. 


The Boiling Lake is only a half mile southeast from Drakes- 
bad. The lake covers only a few acres, it is apparently boiling in 
a hundred places, and the whole lake is steaming hot all the time. 
There are mud pots all around the edge of the lake, and in various 
places over the surface of the lake it is bubbling up over consider- 
able areas. Some of the mud pots are deep down to the surface mud, 
and several feet lower than the level of the lake. The mud in these 
pots is usually thick, and the way they flip and flop they remind 
us of a pot of boiling mush. A large roaring fumarole is at the 
southeast end of the lake, and this furnishes the heavier portion 
of the steam cloud. The land is forested up to near the edge of 
the lake a considerable portion of the way around. The vapor from 
the lake does not seem to affect the green trees in the least. The 
water in the lake is a cream color thick with mud. 

I have never been to the Willow Lake Geyser, so I quote the 
following from Dr. Day’s book: 

“The Geyser is the name applied to the principal spring 
of a small group which occurs in a deep, narrow ravine about ten 
miles southeast of Lassen Peak. It is situated in Plumas County, 
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California. Ranged in an irregular line at the head of the ravine 
are three connecting pools, each about 25 feet in diameter, the Gey- 
ser itself being first in order. The ravine at this point is but little 
wider than the Geyser pool. The temperature of the pools varies 
from 20 to 30 degrees up to nearly boiling temperature, which at 
the elevation (5,700 feet by the aneroid) is not far from 94 degrees 
C. Two of the pools have been observed at times to spout jets of 
water to a height of 5 to 8 feet, at other times the action is incon- 
siderable. A small cold stream flows down into the ravine in the 
spring of the year, but dries up late in summer. Along the little 
stream, which drains the hot pools, thermal activity continues for 
a short distance in the form of insignificant fumaroles. From a 
point at the top of the ravine a narrow lava flow, like a windrow 
in form, can be followed northwestward almost to the Boiling Lake.” 


Cinder Cone is said to be 640 feet above the surrounding 
plain of older lava upon which it rests, with a crater 750 feet in di- 
ameter, and 240 feet deep. The Cone is built up of scoria or cin- 


Fig. 68. CINDER CONE, showing a portion of the lava beds. Photo Hampton. 
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Fig. 64. SPECTACULAR LAVA BEDS, with Cinder Cone in the distance. Photo Loomis. 


ders, as its name implies. A vast lava field extending southeast, 
and covering an area of three and a haif to four square miles. These 
lava fields present all the colors of the rainbow. Ledges of various 
colored rocks, like a variegated flower, an innumerable number of 
colors will be massed together in a space of only a few feet in diam- 
eter. [Krosions of sand from these vari-colored rocks and ledges 
drift away in a rainbow colored sand, blending the colors so beau- 
tifully as to challenge the brush of the finest artists to imitate. 


“From the summit of Cinder Cone this lava bed presents 
to the eye an impression of a gorgeously colored Oriental rug of 
enormous dimensions.” The spectacular chromatic domes presents 


one of the most interesting and unique spectacles to be found any- 
where. 


“The lava flows from Cinder Cone are so recent that the 
charred trunks of trees are still to be seen enclosed within the 
edges of the cooled flows as they encrouched upon the encircling 
forest * * This wonderful spectacle, where the awe inspiring phe- 
nomena of volcanic activities may be observed and studied in min- 
iature, is pobably only a little more than 150 years old. Evidences 
have been found, by a study of the growth rings of the oldest forest 
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trees, which must have felt the scorching influence of the Cinder 
Cone effusions, that these flows probably occurred in 1771.”— 
(Dittmar. ) 


Another peculiarity of the lava flows at Cinder Cone is that 
the lava wall at the outer edge of the flow is nearly in a straight 
line, and abrupt. The wall is not precipitous, but rather steep to 
climb except at intervals indentations of the canyon-like ravines 
afford easy access to the higher level of the flow. The top of the 
lava field, however, is not level, but is dotted with domes, elevations 
and depressions over all the lava field. 


The Jumbles around the Manzanita Lakes area, extending 
from about a half mile below, and north from the lakes to the north 
end of Chaos Crags, and north along the south side of Table Moun- 


tain, has been the subject of much discussion, and some differnces 
of opinion. 


Fig. 65. THE CRATER O# CINDER CONE. Photo Hampton. 
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A PORTION OF THE CRATER AT THE NORTH END OF CHAOS CRAGS. 


Fig. 66. 


Photo Loomis. 
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Our present road from the lakes area to Lost Creek passes 
along the northern side of these jumbles for some distance. The 
jumbles present an abrupt border, and relatively a straight line, 
generally a steep embankment ranging from a foot or two up to 20 
to 30 feet in height. The same phenomena obtains here, in that re- 
spect, as we found at Cinder Cone. 

I asked Professor Diller the cause of these jumbles being 
pushed up the hill so far and ending so abruptly, and he gave the 
opinion that it was the result of glacial action. In his opinion the 
ice glacier coming down the long slope from Lassen Peak pushed 
this far up the side of Table Mountain before it had time to melt, 
thus forming a terminal moraine along the hill side. 

On the other hand, Mr. M. E. Dittmar has the opinion that 
these jumbles were thrown out here from a large crater at the 
north end of Chaos Crags. His idea is expressed in the Sacramento 
Spokesman as follows: 

“A few miles north of Lassen Peak and about one and a 
half miles east from Manzanita Lake and Lake Reflection, which 
mirror their imposing and rugged grandeur, the Chaos Crags rear 
their chaotic piles to a height of over 3000 feet above the older lava 
flows, where only a few centuries ago this spectacular sky line did 
not exist. After the viscous effusions of pinkish lava, having much 
the appearance of granite, had cooled, a great explosive crater was 
formed at the northwesterly base of the Crags, from which hun- 
dred of millions of tons of fragmental lava was strewn by explosive 
eruption in great chaotic jumbles over three or four square miles 
of adjoining area.” 

The crater referred to at the northwest end of the Crags, 
is about a half mile in diameter, and three or four hundred feet 
deep, and directly under the end of the Crags. 

No doubt there is much truth in both these views, and that 
both are right in a large degree. It is understood that any glacial 
action must have been long before the top part of Chaos Crags was 
thrown up, and at such time it was relatively a gentle slope across 
the lower hills where the Crags are now, the top portion of the 
Crags being thrown up later. 

I have been taking a different line of evidence to give some 
idea as to how long ago these jumbles were thrown out, however. 

When I came to this country in 1874, there were several well 
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formed trees which had been growing on the land then covered by 
water in Manzanita Lake to the depth of perhaps twenty feet. The 
trees were dead and their tops rotted away, mostly, except a half a 
dozen snags reared their heads above the water, and one tree, about 
twenty feet long above the water, and about twenty inches or so in 
diameter, was still standing at an angle, but later was rotted away 
and fell. 


It is clear that the lake bottom was formerly a sunken 
place in the earlier lava flows, and that these trees, fifty or more 
of them, were grown where they now stood. The creek at that time 
went east and north from the lakes area, and it may be seen at the 
edge of the jumbles, a half mile northwest from the lake, where the 
lake road leaves the o]d emigrant road, there is a well defined chan- 
nel where the creek used to run. 


It follows, then, that when these jumbles were thrown out, 
or washed out, as the case may have been, this channel of the creek 
was filled up for a space of considerably more than a half mile, 
level full, and as a consequence, this dammed up the creek, and it 
then ran down along side of the south edge of the jumbles and into 
the sunken place and formed the lake. Consequently, on the south 
side of the creek, near the lake, we find the older lava soil, while 
on the north side of the creek, we find the jumbles. This being 
true, it follows then that these lakes were formed at the same time 
these jumbles were thrown out. 


Two snags were also in Lake Reflection, near where the 
deepest water is now. They used to be about a foot above the sur- 
face of the water when first I saw them, but of late years they are 
below the surface, except at very low water. 


This indicates that the jumbles must have been thrown out 
at no very distant date, for these tree trunks would not remain for- 
ever, even when under water. I believe it is variously stated that it 
was from 200 to 300 years ago that the Chaos Crags were thrown 
up. We may find some other means to determine this date later on. 


Whatever was done by glacial action must have been done 
before the Chaos Crags were thrown up. And it is quite evident 
that these lake beds were gouged out by the ancient glaciers. We 
know they belong with the older lava soil, and that the jumbles is 
a later lava flow. And it is quite clear that the jumbles must have 
come from the crater at the northwest end of Chaos Crags, as al- 
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leged by Mr. Dittmar, for there was no other place from which they 
could have come. 


On the proposed Scenic Highway from Manzanita Lake over 
the divide to Lake Helen is some of the most beautiful rugged moun- 
tain scenery to be found on any unit of the whole scenic loop around 
the Lassen National Park, and it is perhaps now in order to present 
a few of them. The first two views have already been shown in 
fig. 46, and also in 50-B, which represents the east and west ends of 
the Crescent Cliffs, and a portion of the mud flow. 


If we go about a half mile beyond the Crescent Cliffs, south- 
east, we come upon about a hundred acres of glacial rocks, rocks 
that were ground off smooth as if planed by the ice sliding down 
over them. Some are furrowed out in creases where some hard 
rock plowed its way along their surface while buried in the ice, while 
others are broken and tumbled about in various shapes. We do not 
know how deep the ice was here at this time. We know it is some- 
thing like a mile in thickness in some parts of Greenland, and evi- 
dently it must have been quite deep here at some remote period. 
The moraines and glacial rocks found in various sections around 


Fig. 67. GLACIAL ROCKS, near the head of Manzanita Creek. Photo Loomis. 
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Fig. 68. WEST FRONT OF LASSEN PEAK, a summit view, showing tongue of new 
lava. Tall cliffs in foreground, and Vulcan Smithy at the right. Photo M. E. Dittmar. 
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Lassen Peak and Brokeoff Mountain, are conclusive evidence of a 
great ice flow in the prehistoric past. 


Going farther up, and to the right, we come to the head of 
Manzanita Creek, and from here we get a summit view of Lassen 
Peak, and the tongue of new lava flowing out through the western 
notch. To the right, is the castle-like cliffs, “Vulcan Smithy,” but 
the one-eyed Cyclops is not quite so clearly seen from this viewpoint. 
The cliffs in the foreground are two or three times as high as the 
trees, which gives some idea of their size. “Little Lassen” is seen 
at the extreme right. 


On the divide between Manzanita Creek and Blue Lake 
Canyon we have a fine view of “Vulcan Castle.” This castle-like 
cliff of rocks is on the divide, on the other side of which is Lake 
Helen. Our viewpoint is from the scenic highway survey. 


Fig. 69. VULCAN CASTLE FROM SCENIC HIGHWAY SURVEY. Photo Loomis. 
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Going a quarter mile farther on, one has a grand view 
down Blue Lake Canyon, otherwise known as the north fork of 
sailey Creek. The rocky cliffs at the right, are perhaps 1500 feet 
above the valley floor below. Blue Lake is up on the sidehill to the 
left, and not visible from this viewpoint, while below at the bottom 
of the canyon and directly under Blue Lake, is Black Lake, a small 
pool well stocked with brook trout. 


Fig. 70. BLUE LAKE CANYON FROM SCENIC HIGHWAY SURVEY. Photo Loomis. 


Going another quarter mile southwest along the scenic 
highway survey, we come to Soda Lake, a lake covering five or six 
acres, and a large soda spring at the farther end nearly up against 
the hillside. The scenic highway survey passes along the sidehill 
just below the cliffs, and passes on to the right about a quarter mile 
where it passes across the divide through a tunnel into the head of 
Mill Creek, and thence down to Lake Helen. Notice the thumb like 
peak above Soda Lake, this is named Pilot Pinnacle. 


Brokeoff Mountain is in the southwest corner of the Lassen 
Voleanic National Park. The high sentinel of the Lassen Peaks with 
its great perpendicular cliffs forms the western rim of the first and 
original voleano, The southern wall of the crater was washed away in- 
to the head of Mill Creek, while the northwest wall was washed down 
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Fig. 71. PILOT PINNACLE, VIEWED FROM SODA LAKE, Photo Loomis 


forming what is now called the Brokeoff Meadows, one of the most 
beautiful spots of the entire Park region, These meadows were form. 
erly known as Hollingsworth Flat. 

Cascading down from the perpetual snows of Brokeoff the 
South Fork of Bailey Creek with its trout filled pools meanders across 
these small open meadows with their groves of Tamarack and Aspen 
forming an alpine beauty spot. 

FISH AND GAME 

Fish abound in nearly all the larger lakes and streams in 
or near the Lassen National Park. Juniper, Butte, Lapili, Horse 
Shoe, Summit and Manzanita lakes are all well stocked with trout, 
Our Manzanita Lake had about all of her supply of fish destroyed 
during the mud flow period, but since then it has been stocked with 
25,000 and 50,000 fish at a time, and three or four times, so our sup: 
ply is getting about normal again. 
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Nearly fifty years ago Dr. Stockton and Mr. Coffey stocked 
Lake Reflection with cat fish. This lake has no inlet, and it was 
supposed that the cat fish would live and do well there, while trout 
would not. The first lot of fish grew to be about sixteen inches 
long, but they were very poor and slim. After a hard winter, when 
the lake was entirely frozen over, dead cat fish were to be seen the 
next spring all over the bottom of the lake. The new growth of cat 
fish were of a dwarf kind, five to seven inches long, all head and 
mouth, but small amount of edible fish. These abound there at the 
present time, and they remain at the same old standard of small 
size. It is proposed to dynamite these cat fish, then turn in a stream 
of water from Manzanita Creek, and stock the lake with trout. 
Then we would have two lakes with good fresh water there in- 
stead of one as at present. 

Rainbow trout is the principal ee in nearly all the 
lakes and streams, aside from the common brook trout. Hat Creek 


Fig. 72. BROKEOFF MOUNTAIN, viewed from Brokeoff Meadows. Photo Loomis. 
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is good fishing from one end to the other, and the rainbow trout 
there is of large size. In the small pond in Hat Creek, where the 
scenic highway crosses, trout were taken last summer weighing 
over nine pounds. South Battle Creek, and North Battle Creek, 
McComber Lake, and North Battle Creek dam, some distance from 
the park proper, good fishing is also to be found. Mill Creek and 
Lake Almanor are other not very distant places where the angler can 
hook the speckled beauties to his heart’s content. 


Deer are in good supply on all sides of the Lassen National 
Park. Hunting is forbidden inside the Park, but outside the terri- 
tory is large and the hunting good. Such great inroads have been 
made of late years on the male deer, that we have mostly does and 
fawns, but it is surprising to see the nimrods coming from the hunt- 
ing grounds with from one to three or four sets of horns adorning 
the front of their automobiles. Mule-tail deer are to be found on the 
east side of the mountains, and farther east, but on the western 
slope of the mountains we have the smaller common varieties. 


Fig. 73. A DAY’S CATCH OF FISH AT MANZANITA LAKE. These are all Rainbow 
trout. Photo Loomis. 
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Fig. 74. THE NIMRODS, WITH THREE DEER. Photo Loomis. 


ROADS AND CAMPS 


Road construction inside the Lassen National Park has al- 
ready begun on two units; on the south side, the first unit is from 
the Southwest Entrance near Supan’s Springs to Lake Helen. And 
on the north side the first unit extends from the Park Boundary on 
Lost Creek, passing through the devastated area at the base of Las- 
sen Peak, and on to Summit Lake, (marked on some of the maps as 
Duck Lake). These two units are to be completed this summer, 
1926. New bids will soon be out for the next fiscal year beginning 
the first of July, to construct a road from Summit Lake to Lake 
Helen, thus completing the road once through the Park. 

Later contracts will open the Southeast and Northeast en- 
trances to the Park, and tie them together. Then it is proposed to 
construct a road from Lost Creek to Manzanita Lake, and lastly, a 
road from Manzanita Lake across the divide to Lake Helen, thus 
completing a close up circuit of Lassen Peak. 

It is quite important that this unit of the highway from Lost 
Creek to Manzanita Lake should be built at an early date, since the 
Lakes Area is our logical point of entry into the Park from the west, 
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rather than at the Northwest Entrance on Lost Creek as at present. 
It is seven or eight miles from the Lakes to Lost Creek, and over a 
rather hard road, and any work which Shasta County would do on this 
piece of road would be abandoned when this unit of the highway is 
completed, and hence, a useless expense. There are from a thousand 
to two thousand cars a day passing up and down the Pacific Highway, 
and a considerable portion of this traffic can and will be diverted to 
the Lassen National Park as soon as road conditions will permit. 
Those who visit the Park do not want to go back on the same road 
they came in on, but they prefer to go in one way and out on a dif- 
ferent route. And the more people we get to visit one section of the 
Park, the more will visit all sections of it. Therefore it is of vital in- 
terest to all sections of the Park to have all approach roads in good 
condition, and at the most accessible places at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Lakes Area is our Western Front. It is the nearest point 
in the Park to the Pacific Highway, and the most accessible. The 
seasons are from a month to six weeks earlier at the Lakes, than any 
other point in the Park. The Park Boundary is a mile East of 
the Lakes at present, but Mr. George E. Goodwin, Chief Civil Engineer 
of the National Park Service, has recommended an extension to 
include the Lakes. When this extension is made, and this unit of the 
highway built, as outlined above, it will be of vital interest to the tour- 
ing public and all sections of the Park will be greatly benefitted, as it 
will result in a stream of travel through the Park both ways. 

At Mineral they have a store, postoffice, dining room, and 
several cabins for rent to the tourists. It is nine miles from Min- 
eral to the Park Boundary near Supan’s Springs, by a fairly good 
road. The Forest office is about a mile from Mineral, and they are 
renting out small tracts of land to those who wish to build their 
summer homes there, so there is quite a settlement in that neighbor- 
hood. Mineral Camp Site is the name given to the resort there. 
Two views are shown of the cabins in the nearby woods. The prem- 
ises are illuminated by electric light. 

Lee’s Camp is twelve miles from Chester, and near the boun- 
dary of Lassen National Park. There are excellent camping spots, 
also tents for rent, and a hotel of something modern. They also have 
horses which may be hired for trips to Lassen Peak, and other 
points of interest in the Park. They also have a store and filling 
station. 
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Fig. 75, TWO VIEWS OF MINERAL CAMP SITE, Photos H, H, BERESFORD 


TRIP TO LASSEN PERAK ON HORSEBACK Photo Thompson Stvac 


eat ae 


Fig. ct LEW’S HOTEI Photo Le 
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Kelly’s Hotel is fourteen miles from Chester, is situated in 

a beautiful mountain spot, near Lassen National Park boundary. 
Good fishing and hunting may be had here in season. Here also 
horses may be hired for hunting trips, and sightseeing within the 
Park. 

Drakesbad is seventeen miles from Chester, within the 
boundary of Lassen National Park. Here may be seen the Boiling 
Lake, Devil’s Kitchen, and many other wonders of the Lassen Park. 
Here they have a large tent dining room, also several tents for camp- 
ers. Horses may also be hired for trips to Lassen Peak, and other 
points of interest in the Park. 


Snell’s Lodge is thirteen miles from Chester, in the Las- 
sen National Park, on the shores of Juniper Lake. Elevation 7000 
feet. The lake is deep and beautiful, with sloping shores and sandy 
bathing beaches. In summer the air is balmy—never too hot dur- 
ing the day, and delightfully cool at night. They have tents for 
sleeping, and a lodge dining room. Boats may be rented for fishing 
or for trips on the lake. Many points of interest are easy hiking’ 
distance, and horses may be hired for the more distant trips. 


Fig. 78. KELLY’S HOTEL. Photo Kelly. 
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Fig. 79. DRAKESBAD CAMP, a tent village. Photo Loomis. 


Mr. M. E. Dittmar has been Manager-Secretary of the Las- 
sen Volcanic National Park Association for the past four years, but 
with the summer of 1926 he will develop a rustic resort near the wes- 
terly base of Lassen Peak, on Lake Reflection and Manzanita Lake, 
to be known as Camp Reflection; other camps will be established else- 
where, regarding which we are as yet not fully informed. 

It is Mr. Dittmar’s object and aim to develop a chain of travel, 
through the Park to Park Resort and Travel Service which will be or- 

ganized. Mr. Dittmar has been quite successful as Manager of the 
; Park Association and we anticipate that his new enterprise will be e- 
qually successful. 

Lake. 


The Subway Caves are a part of the volcanic features, and 
while they are outside the Lassen National Park, they should find 
a place here. They were formed in this way: When a molten lava 
flow ran down through “The Devil’s Half Acre” at some time in the 
distant past, the lava cooled on the outside first, while inside there 
was a stream of molten lava, and when the flow was exhausted, it 
left an open tube for half a mile, and coming to the end, the flow 
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Fig. 80. HOTEL VIOLA, Western portal to Lassen Volcanic Park. This hotel has elec- 
tric lights, rooms with and without baths, and other modern conveniences. Photo 
Loomis. 


comes up to the roof so it is impossible to go any farther. Whether 
this is due to a dip in the tube, or whether this is the real end of the 
flow, we do not know. There are four openings to this tube, due to 
the roof falling in, in the space of about a mile. 

Burney Falls is also on this scenic drive, and deserves a 
place in this volume. It is only seven miles from Burney, and is 
now a State Park, and well worth one’s time in visiting it. 


HOW TO GET TO THE PARK 


Among the many attractive features of Lassen Voleanic Nat- 
ional Park is its proximity to the centers of population of Central Cali- 
fornia and its accessibility for tourists and Sportsmen. Situated as it 
is, it can be reached from San Francisco and the Bay Regions and 
Sacramento in a day and is close to the main traveled route between 
Los Angeles and Portland. 

The points of entrance into the park by stages from the main rail- 
road lines are at Redding, Anderson, Red Bluff, Chico, Reno, West- 
wood, Keddie and Crescent Mills. 
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Fig. 81. THE SUBWAY CAVES OF HAT CREEK, a flashlight view looking toward one 
of the openings. Notice the rocks are apparently in sections, cracks running in various 


directions, and each a different color, yet smooth as if planed or troweled. Photo Loomis. 


The Red Bluff-Susanville Lateral passes through Mineral, 
Morgan Springs, Chester and Westwood. Stage lines take passen- 
gers to these points of interest. Six miles northwest from Chester a 
road turns off from the main line past Lee’s Hotel, Kelly’s and 
on to Drakesbad. Another road turns off the main line near Ches- 
ter which goes to Juniper Lake resort. 


Redding, Anderson and Cottonwood, the closest cities of any 
size, are the points of entry from the Pacific Highway into the west- 
ern front of the Park. They are on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and are also served by stages. 


On the west side of Lassen National Park we have roads 
coming from Redding, Anderson, and Cottonwood, on Pacific High- 
way to Viola. All these roads converge into one a few miles east 
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Fig. 82. BURNEY FALLS. The water falls 114 feet. 
H. E. Williams. 


Now a State Park. Photo 
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of the Sacramento River. From Viola, one road goes to Mineral, 
and the other to Manzanita Lake, the devastated area, Hat Creek, 
Burney, Fall River, Westwood and all points east and _ north. 
Another road from the Pacific Highway is from Red Bluff, via 
Manton and Viola. Still another road from the Pacific Highway 
is from Redding to Burney on the Redding-Alturas Lateral, then 
up Hat Creek and Lost Creek. A good many people come that way 
on account of their visiting the Burney Falls, and the Subway Caves 
on Hat Creek on their way. Some people in coming from valley 
points, go by way of McComber Lake Dam, Mountain Home, Deer 
Flat, thus following the old Lassen Emigrant road to Manzanita 
Lake. 

From the Pacific Highway to Viola, western portal of the 
Park, is a gradual climb of about 4000 feet in the 40 miles separating 
the two places. The road leads through the fertile meadow lands of 
the upper Sacramento River Valley, up into the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada range, and on through virgin forests and mountain grandeur 
to its destination. It is a country replete with the romantic memories 
of the early history of California, memories of the alluring search for 
gold, of Indian wars and bloodshed, of gigantic operation in lumbering, 
of great hydro-electric projects, and overshadowing all, the footsteps 
left by that hardy pioneer, Peter Lassen, after whom the great volcano 
was named. 

The stage companies have inaugurated a first class stage ser- 
vice to serve the public between Redding and Viola, and make a round 
trip daily between the two places. The road is absolutely safe for 
travel. All in all, the transportation facilities into Lassen Volcanic 
National Park are all that can be desired and will do much toward mak- 
ing this great vacation district a popular playground for the people of 
California. 

Stages with headquarters at Westwood, California, operates 
from Chester to Juniper Lake where boats, tents, cabins and hotel ac- 
commodations are available at Snells Camp. Juniper is one of the 
most beautiful Lakes in California and is located about 7,200 feet 
above sea level. 

Other stage lines are operated to Lee’s Hotel, Kelly’s Camp 
and Drakesbad. This portion of the Park presents in a small area of 
afew miles a wonderful “curiosity shop” of nature, boiling springs, 
geysers, mud pots, boiling lakes affording great attraction to visitors 
and tourists. Other lines are operated from Mineral to Lake Helen. 
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From Lake Helen a wonderful panoramic view is obtainable not only 
of the mountain, but of every portion of the surrounding country. 

Other lines are operated from Mineral to Viola where con- 
nection is made with Motor Busses from Redding and the tourist is af- 
forded one of the most scenic drives in Lassen Park, going in by way 
of Manzanita Lake and passing through the devastated area. This 
portion of the Park circles around Lassen Peak showing evidence of all 
eruptions, both recent and for ages past. 

Another system of stages connect with the Southern Pacific 
at Westwood, Red Bluff and Reno; at Keddie and Crescent Mills, with 
the Western Pacific; with the Sacramento Northern at Chico; with 
other stages at Red Bluff and with the California Nevada Stages in 
Reno. Large comfortable highway coaches are operated on all lines. 
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PETER LASSEN 
This picture of Peter Lassen was copied from a steel engraving published in the Hes- 


perian Magazine, made from a photograph by R. H. Vance. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CAREER OF PETER LASSEN 
(By LEO L. McCOY) 
As Published in The Red Bluff Daily News, March, 1927, 


Peter Lassen was born at Copenhagen, Denmark, August 7, 
1800. In the many things that have been written of Peter Lassen 
there is a slight discrepancy as to the year of his birth, but it is gen- 
erally accepted that the above date is correct. In early life he learned 
the blacksmith trade. In 1829 he came to Boston, Massachusetts. A 
few months later he went to Keatsville, Chariton county, Missouri, 
where for some years he worked at farming and blacksmithing. In 
1838 he formed a military company. In 1889 he left Keatsville in 
company with twelve others, for Oregon. They went the northern 
route, by Fort Hall, the Snake River country and upper Columbia. In 
the fall the party reached the Dalles, on the Columbia River in Ore- 
gon. They went down the river to Fort Vancouver, then a port of the 
Hudson Bay Fur company. Thence Lassen with a few of his company 
went up the Willamette river to a place now called Oregon City, 
where they spent the winter. 


The next spring, 1840, Lassen determined to go to California, 
and by water. He found an English vessel, “The Lespana,” ready to 
sail. The ship intended to touch at California, Lassen, with a few 
of his original party took passage and after a stormy trip finally 
reached Bodega Bay, a Russian port. After several weeks of delay 
and trouble they finally reached Yerba Buena, now San Francisco. He 
went to San Jose where he spent the winter of 1840-1841, working at 
his trade. In the spring of 1841 he went to Santa Cruz, bought a tract 
of land and built a saw mill. After cutting about fifty thousand feet 
of lumber, he traded his land and saw mill to Captain Graham for 
about one hundred mules, which he intended to drive to Missouri, but 
did not secure satisfactory help, so in the fall of 1842 drove his mules 
up to Sutter’s Fort, now Sacramento, and ranched them while he 
worked at his trade for General Sutter. 


In the summer of 1843, while working for General Sutter, in 
company with John Bidwell, who was also in the employ of General 
Sutter, and another man named John Burheim, Lassen pursued a par- 
ty of emigrants or trappers on their way to Oregon. Overtaking them 
at Red Bluff they recovered some stolen animals. Lassen Was much 
pleased with the country and selected a tract of land on Deer Creek 
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and the Sacramento river and applied to Governor Micheltorena for 
a grant. He obtained his grant of five Spanish leagues. The league 
is an old Spanish land measurement of 4,428 acres. He named _ his 
grant Bosquejo rancho, which means “a wooded place.” 


Lassen started back to his grant in December, 1843, with one 
lone white man as companion, but was delayed by high water and 
spent the winter at the Marysville Buttes and did not reach his ranch 
until February, 1844. General Bidwe'l states this was the first grant 
actually settled and held north of Sacramento. 


Lassen laid out a town on Deer Creek, which he called Ben- 
ton City, in honor of Senator Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. Here 
he erected severa! buildings, part or all being built of adobe. He had 
a blacksmith shop, grist mill and store. 

In the spring of 1846 General John C. Fremont, who by the 
way was a son-in-law of Senator Benton above referred to, with 
about fifty men camped three weeks with Lassen, thence started on 
for Oregon. In April, eight days after Fremont had left for Oregon, 
Lieutenant Gillespie arrived at Lassen’s with important dispatches 
for Fremont. Peter Lassen, Sam Neil and another man or two went 
with Gillespie and overhauled Fremont about Klamath Lake, Ore- 
gon. Fremont by hasty marches returned to California and made 
his first camp at Marysville Buttes. 


In 1847 Lassen in company with Commodore Stockton, by the 
southern route, returned to Missouri, to secure emigrants to come out 
and settle his great ranch. Under date of May 10, 1848, he secured a 
charter from the grand lodge of Missouri for a Masonic todge, named 
Western Star lodge, to be established at “Benton City, Upper Califor- 
nia.” Worshipful Master Sarchel Woods, Senior Warden L. E. Stew- 
art, Junior Warden Peter Lassen. This antedates, by about six 
months, any other charter granted for California. Gold excitement 
in 1849 so changed the population of Benton City that Western Star 
lodge, in 1851, was changed to Shasta where it still rests and in the 
lodge room hangs the original charter. 

Peter Lassen in 1846 gave one league of his land to Daniel 
Sill, where Mr. Sill remained to his death. This deed dated June 30, 
1847, conveys a!l the Lassen grant north of Deer Creek. In the fall of 
1849 Lassen sold or traded about half of his ranch to a man named 
Palmer. Palmer later sold to Colonel Wilson. In the fall of 1849 Las- 
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sen took ox teams and wagons and went to Sacramento for supplies. 
He seems to have sold that outfit and went to San Francisco where he 
was induced to buy a stern wheeled steam boat, named Lady Wash- 
ington for which he seems to have paid an enormous price. This 
steamboat venture proved very disastrous to Lassen. He loaded it 
with merchandise and started on his voyage up the Sacramento river, 
After about five or six months of hard work he landed at the mouth 
of Deer Creek, spring of 1850. His was the first steamboat to plow the 
waters of the upper Sacramento river. 

Peter Lassen was essentially a pioneer. He loved the soli- 
tudes of nature, the evergreens of the mountains, the quiet valleys, 
far from the haunts of civilization. He had a generous soul and seem- 
ed to have little natural business ability. And when he felt his great 
ranch slipping away from him he fondly looked to the mountains for 
some “sequestered sylvan shade” where he could commune with na- 
ture in all its wildness and simplicity. He seemed to better under- 
stand the mountains, the rocks and the rushing streams and even the 
wild Indians, than civilization. 

In 1850 he made a trip to Indian Valley, Plumas county. In 
1851, he spent the summer there, built him a hut and raised some 
vegetables. In 1852 he sold what of the ranch he had left, about 10,000 
acres, to Harry Gerke, and moved to Indian Valley. Fall of 1855 he 
moved to Honey Lake valley and settled on “a squatter’s claim” about 
three miles south of Susanville. In the spring of 1859 Lassen with 
two prospectors, Wyatt and Clapper, went out in northwestern Ne- 
vada to hunt for the “Harding Mine.” The Harding mine was sup- 
posed to be about one hundred and twenty miles a little north of east 
from Susanville, on the old Lassen trail. Harding reported that he 
found pure silver near Black Rock Springs in 1849. 

On the night of April 25, 1859, Lassen, Wyatt and Clapper 
were camped near the mouth of Black Rock canyon, about one hun- 
dred yards from a cliff of projecting rocks. Just at daylight the fol- 
lowing morning they were fired upon from the rocks near by and 
Clapper was killed in his bed. Lassen and Wyatt sprang upon their 
feet and Lassen said to Wyatt, “I will watch for the Indians, while 
you gather up the things.” The Indiang fired on them again and Las- 
sen fell. He spoke but once. Saying, “They have killed me.” When 
Wyatt saw Lassen fall he dropped everything but his rifle, ran to his 
horse and without saddle or bridle hastened to Honey Lake valley. 
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Friends hurried out and buried Lassen and Clapper where 
they were killed. In November, 1859, John Tutt, Joe Kitts and Antone 
Storff went to Black Rock and brought Lassen’s body to Honey Lake 
valley. On the 27th he was buried with Masonic honors under the 
great yellow pine tree, where he camped the first night he stayed in 
the valley. In 1862 a monument was erected over his grave by the 
Masons. It was really a very fine monument, bearing a number of Ma- 
sonic emblems. The work was done by a man by the name of Thomp- 
son. 

When I first visited Lassen’s grave some fifty years or so ago 
the inscriptions on the monument were quite legible, even to the Ma- 
sonic emblems. The old monument was cut from the volcanic stone of 
that vicinity, which by its compound is porous and looks very much 
like sandstone. “The frosts of many winters” have caused its disinte- 
gration and much of the stone has crumbled away. When I was last 
there, August, 1926, little if any of the Masonic emblems could be 
traced. 

The Northern Counties association, with some financial as- 
sistance from friends of the pioneer spirit, erected a beautiful monu- 
ment of highly polished grey and black marble, near the old one, 
which still stands. The new shaft was dedicated with most impres- 
sive Masonic ceremony September 20, 1917. 


THE MUSEUM 


We have just completed the construction of a museum at the 
east end of Lake Reflection, western portal to Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park. The museum was dedicated on the fourth of July, 1927, 
and is known as the Mae Loomis Memoria! Museum, in honor of our 
only daughter who died on January 13, 1920, age twenty and a half 
years. 

The museum is built of the native stone and reinforced con- 
crete, with concrete roof and floor, and bronze covered doors. The 
building is 27 x 72 feet, with 12 foot ceilings, and 20 skylights. 

Our object in building the museum is for the preservation of 
the photographic record of what the voleano has done. Many good 
photographs have been made of the volcano in action, but in another 
decade many of them will be lost or destroyed. It is necessary that a 
museum should be built so these pictures may be preserved indefi- 
nitely. 
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If pictures alone were exhibited in the museum, the public 
wou!d soon lose interest in them. Other things must be shown to 
make the museum interesting. An exhibit of lavas and a timber ex- 
hibit have been included, and a few animals. 


The present main building is not a suitable place for an ani- 
mal exhibit, so we are building on an annex, 27 x 52 feet, for the exhi- 
bition of wild life, animals, birds and fishes. We have about a hundred 
specimens in wild life already in the building, and others will be add- 
ed later. The annex wil! not be completed until about the first of 
July, 1928. An ornamental stone wall will be built around the main 
building, running back to the corners of the annex, with flower pots 
built in the wall at intervals. There are many varieties of wild flow- 
ers in the park, and these will be exhibited in beds inside the stone 
wall. When everything is complete it is our intention to turn the mu- 
seum over to the Government along with the forty acre tract of land 
upon which the museum stands. The museum is yet in the making, 
but we have here the nucleus of what will be educational, scientific 
and entertaining. 
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